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Williim L. Dayton......1851;|William R. King........1849 
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Simon Cameron......... 1849 David R. Atchison...... 1849 
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James M. Mason........1851 Thomas Fitzgerald... 

Robert M. T. Hunter....1853 Alpheus Feich..... 
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TEXAS. 


George E. Badger..... ..1849 Thomas 8. Rusk.... ...1851 | 


5 Fie 1853 Sam Houston....... ...1853 
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Andrew P. Butler... 
John C, Calhoun........1853 Henry Dodge............1851 
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Herschell V. Johnson. ...1849 
John McPherson Berrien. 1853' 


Wiilie P. Mangum 


WISCONSIN. 


Iowa. 
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.... 1849 Isaac P. Walker........1849 | 
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Charles Hud b. 
Daniel P. Kim 
John G. Pal 
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Ju R rell, 
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RHODE 

tobert B. Cranston, 
Benjamin 8. Thurston. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Jimes Diron, 

Samuel D. Hubbard, 
John . i. Rox lovee u, 
Truman Smith. 

NEW YORK, 
Ausburn Birdsall, 
Eshond Rlaek mT, 
William Collins, 
Hurmon S. Conger, 
William Duer, 
Diniel Gott, 

Horace Greely, 
Nathan K. Hall, 
Flias B. Holmes, 
Washington Hunt, 
Timothy Jenkins, 
Ovriando Kellogs, 
Sidney Lawrence, 
William T. Laverence, 
Frederick W. Lord, 
William B. Maclay, 
Dudley Marvin, ~ 
Josenh Mullin, 

Henry C. Murphy, 
Wiliam Nelson, 
Henry Nicoll, 

George Petrie, 
Hervey Putnam, 
Gideon Rewnold : 
Robert L. Rose, 
Darid Rum ey. 
Daniel B. St. John, 
Eliakim Sherrill, 
John J. Slingerland, 
George A. Starkweather, 
Peter H. Sulvester, 
Prederick A. Tallmadge, 
Cornelius Warren, 
Hugh White. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Joseph E. Edsall, 
Dudley S. Gregory, 
James G. Hampton, 
William A. Newell, 
John Van Duke. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
John Blanchard, 
Jasper E. Brady, 
Samuel A. Bridges, 
Richard Brodhead, 
Charles Brown, 
Chester Rutler, 
John Dickew. 
George N. Eckert, 
John W. Farrelly, 
John Freedley, 
Moses Hampton, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Alexander Irvin, 
Lewis C. Levin, 
Job Mann, 
Abraham R. McIlvaine, 
Henry Nes, 

James Pollock, 
-Indrew Stewart, 
John Strohm, 
William Strong, 
James Thompson, 
David Wilmot. 


DELAWARE. 
John W. Houston. 


MARYLAND. 
John G. Chapman, 
John W. Crisfield, 
Alexander Evans, 
Thomas W. Ligon, 
Robert M. McLane, 
J. Dixon Roman. 

VIRGINIA. 
Archibald Atkinson, 
Thomas H. Bayly, 
Robert L. T. Beale, 
Henry Bedinger, 
Thomas 8. Bocock, 
John M. Botts, 
William G. Brown,” 
Thomas S. Flournoy, 
Andrew S. Fulton, 
William L. Guggin, 
Richard K. Meade, 
James McDowell, 
John S. Pendleton, 
William B. Preston, 
Robert A. Thompson. 






NORTH CAROLINA, 
Daniel M. } rriuger, 
Nith el Boydtor 
T as L. Clineme 
Join RoI. Daniel, 
Richard S. Donnell, 
James J. MeKay, 
David Outlar, 
etuzustine HT Shepperd 


Abraham W. Venable. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Armistead Burt, 

Jsane bk. Holmes, 

Robert Barnwell Rhett, 

(Vacant) 

Richard F. Simpson, 

Daniel Wallace, 

Joseph A. Woodward. 
GEORGIA, 

Howell Cobb, 

Hugh A. Haralson, 

Alfred Iverson, 

John W. Jones, 

Thomes B. Ning, 

John H. Lumpkin, 

Alerunder IT. Slephens, 

R bert To yinbs. 


ALABAMA. 
Franklin W. Bowdon, 
Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
John Gaye, 

Samson W. Harris, 
Henry W. Hilliard, 
George S. Houston, 
Samuel W. Inge. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Albert G. Brown, 
Winfield S. Featherston, 
Jacob Thompson, 
Patrick W. Tompkins. 


LOUISIANA, 
John H. Harmanson, 
Isaac EF. Morse, 

Emile La Sére, 
Bannon G. Thibodeaux. 


OFLDO. 
Richard S. Canbu 
John Crowell, ~ 
John D. Cummins, 
Rudolphus Dickinson, 
Daniel Duncen, 
Thomas O. Fidws rds, 
Nithan Frons, 
Janies J. Faran, 
David Fischer, 

George Fries, 
Joshua R. Giddings 
William Kennon, 
Samuel Lahm, 
John K. Miller, 
Jonathan D. Morris, 
Thomas Ritchey, 
Joseph M. Root, 
William Sawver, 
Rohert Cc Se henck 
John L. Tuxylor, 
Samuel F.. Vinton. 
KENTUCKY. 
Green Adams, 
Linn Boyd, 
Aylett Buckner, 
Beverly 1. Clarke, 
Garnett Duncan, 
Richard French, 
John P. Gaines, 
Charles S. Morehead, 
Samuel O. Peyton, 
John B. Thompson. 
TENNESSEE. 
Washington Rarrow, 
Lucien B. Chase, 
William M. Cocke, 
John H. Crozier, 
Meredith P. Gentru, 
William P. Haskell, 
Hugh L. W. Hill, 
Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, 
Frederick P. Stanton, 
James H. Thomas. 
INDIANA. 
Charles W. Catheart, 
George G. Dunn, 
Elisha Embree, 
Thomas J. Henley, 
John Pettit, 
John L. Robinson, 
William Rockhill, 
Caleb B. Smith, 
Richard W. Thompson, 
William W. Wick. 
ILLINOIS. 
John A. McClernand, 
Orlando B. Ficklin, 
Alraham Lincoln, 
Wittiam A. Richardson, 
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ee ee nee ert a ca ee Gomme meee 
PLORIDA, 


Edward C. Cuheli. 


Robert Smith, 

Thomas J. Turner, 

Jolin Wentworth. 
MISSOURI, 


J mes ER. 


TEXAS. 


Bowlin, David 8. Kaufman, 


James &. Greene, | ‘Timothy Pillsbury. 

io to 1OWA 

cai = - “On, Shepherd Lefiler. 
Pe William Thormpsen 
ARKANSAS, 


WISCONSIN, 
Mason ©. Darling, 
William P. Lynde. 

OREGON T. 
( Vacancy.) 

ij 
IN SENATE. 

Monpay, December 4, 1848. 

At twelve o’clock, the Senate was called to order 
by Mr. Arcmison, the following Senators appear- 
ing in their seata : 

From Maiwe—Mr. Bradbury and Mr. Hamlin. 

New Hampsurre—Mr. Atherton and Mr. Hale. 

Massacnuserrs—Mr. Davis. 

Ruofr Istanp—Mr. Clarke. 

Connecticut—Mr. Baldwin. 

Vermont—Mr. Phelps and Mr. Upham. 

New Yorx—Mr. Dix and Mr. Dickinson. 

Pennsy_tvanta—Mr.Cameron and Mr.Sturgeon. 
« Detaware—Mr. Spruance. 

Marytanp—Mr. R. Johnson. 

Vinemia—Mr. Hunter and Mr. Mason. 

Norrn Carorwwa—Mr. Badger. 

Soutu Carottwa—Mr. Butler. 

Geornara—Mr. Berrien. 

Kentucky—Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Underwood. 

Tennessee—Mr. Bell and Mr. Turney. 

Ouro—Mr. Allen and Mr. Corwin. 

Lovistana—Mr. H. Johnson and Mr. Downs. 

Mississtppi—Mr. J. Davisand Mr. Foote. 

Iutinois—Mr. Breese and Mr. Douglas. 

Atapama—Mr. King. 

Missourt—Mr. Atchison and Mr. Benton. 

Micurcan—Mr. Feleh and Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Texas—Mr. Houston. 

Wisconstn—Mr. Dodge and Mr. Walker. 

FLroripa—Mr. Westcott. 

On motion of Mr. BREESE, 

Ordered, ‘That the Secretary acquaint the House of Rep 
resentatives that a quorum of the Senate has assembled, 
and that the Senate is ready to proceed to business. 


On motion of Mr. BRADBURY, 

Ordered, That the daily hour of mecting of the Senate 
he twelve o’clock, meridian, until otherwise ordered. 

NEW TERRITORIES. 

Mr. DOUGLAS gave notice that he should, to- 
morrow, or at some early day, ask leave to intro- 
duce the following bills: 

A bill to establish the Territory of Minesota. 

A bill to establish the Territory of Nebraska. 

A bill to establish the Territory of New Mexico. 

NEW STATE. 
A bill for the introduction of California aga 


Robert W. Johoson. 
MICHIGAN, 
Kingsley S Bingham, 
Robert MeCleland, 
Charles bk. Stuart. 


| State of the Union. 


SEVENTH CENSUS. 
Mr. CAMERON gave notice that he should, 
to-morrow, or at some early day, ask leave} to 


| introduce a bill to provide for taking the Seventh 


Census, or enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United States. 

The following message was received from the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. Camppeti, 


| their Clerk: 


‘© Mr. Prestwent: I am directed to inform the 
Senate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 


|| tives is assembled, and ready to proceed _to busi- 


| 


ness. 
‘‘ Also, that the House of Representatives had 
| adopted a resolution appointing a committee on 
their part to join such committee as should be ap- 
pointed by the Senate, to wait on the President of 
the United States, to inform him that the two 
| Houses of Congress had assembled and were ready 
to receive any communication he might be pleased 


\! to make; and that Messrs. Wentwortnu, Ruck- 


wett, and Suepuerp had been appointed said 
committee on the part of the House.”’ 
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On motion of Mr. KING, 

Resolved, Thut the Senate concur in the resolution passed 
by the House of Representatives for the appointment of a 
joint committee to wait on the President of the United 
States, and to inform him that a quorum of each House had 
assembled, and that Congress is ready to receive any com 
munication he may be pleased to make. 

On motion of Mr. KING, the committee was 
ordered to be appointe dby the Chair; and Messrs. 
Kine and Davis of Massachusetts were appointed 
by the Chair the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, 


Ordered, That each Senator be supplied during the pres 
ent session with newspapers as heretofore, not exceeding the 
eost of four daily papers. 


The Senate adjourned, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, December 4, 1848. 





At twelve o’clock, m., the House was called to 
order by the Speaker, Hon. Rosert ©. Wiy- 
THKop, end the roll (as published above) having 
been called by the Clerk, Tuomas J. Campsens, 
Esq., it appeared that 178 gentlemen had answered 
to their names—being all the members of the 
House, with the exception of the following, who 
were absent: 

From the State of Matwe—Messrs. Hiram 
Belcher, Asa W. H. Clapp, and David Hammons. 

From the State of New Hampsnine—Mr. Chis. 
H. Peaslee. 

Irom the State of Massacuuserrs—Mr. Horace 
Mann. 

From the State of New Yorx—Meassrs. Wil- 
liam Collins, Washington Hunt, Robert L. Rose, 
and Peter H. Silveater. 

Irom the State of Pennsytvanta—Messrs. Sam]. 
A. Bridges, Chester Butler, John Freedley, Alex- 
ander Irvin, Andrew Stewart, and David Wilmot. 

From the State of Detawane—Mr. John W. 
Houston. 

From the State of Marynann—Mr. John G. 
Chapman. 

From the State of Virnagms1a—Messrs. Richard 
L. T. Beale, Thomas 8S. Flournoy, Andrew 8S. 
Fulton, and John S. Pendleton. ‘ 

From the State of Sourn CaroLtiwa—Messrs. 
Armistead Burt, R. Barnwell Rhett, Richard F. 
Simpson, and Daniel Wallace. 

From the State of Grorgia—Messrs. Alfred 
Iverson and Robert Toombs. 

From the State of Atasama—Messrs. John 
Gayle and George S. Houston. 

From the State of Lovistana—Mr. Bannon G. 
Thibodeaux. 

From the State of On1o—Mr. David Fisher. 

From the State of Kentrcuckyv—Messrs. Green 
Adams, Beverly L. Clarke, Garnett Duncan, and 
Charles S. Morehead. 

From the State of Tennesser—Messrs. William 
M. Cocke, John H. Crozier, and Meredith P. 
Gentry. 

From the State of Inti~o1s—Messrs. Orlando 
B. Ficklin, Abraham Lincoln, and John A. Me- 
Clernand. 

From the State of Missovurnt—Mr. James B. 
Bowlin. 

Irom the State of Anxkansas—Mr. Robert W. 
Johnson. 

From the State of FLorrpa—Mr. E. Carrington 
Cabell. 

From the State of Trexas—Mr. Timothy Pills- 
bury. 

From the State of lowa—Mr. Shepherd Lefller. 

Two new members, elected to supply vacancies 
which occurred at the last session in the repre- 
sentation from the State of New York, appeared, 
were qualified according to law, and took their 
seats, viz: Mr. Esponp Biackmar, elected to sup- 
nly the vacancy occasioned by the death of the 
ly Joun M. Hourey; and Mr. Horace Gree- 
Ley, elected in the place of Davi S. Jacksow, 
Esq., whose seat, be ing contested at the last ses- 
sion by James Monroe, Esq., was declared vacant 
by the House. 

_Mr. WENTWORTH rose to offer a resolu- 
tion, which he sent up to the Clerk to be read. 
A PRIVILEGED QUESTION, 

Mr. WILSON rose to a privileged question. 
At the commencement of the last session of Con- 
gress, he said, the Territory of Wisconsin was 
represented on this floor by the Hon. Mr. Tweepy, 


of the House: 


, s j 
as Delezate. In the course of the last session of 


Congress an act was passed for the admission of 
Wisconsin into the Union, and subsequently to 
the passage of that act two gentlemen were elected 
by the State of Wisconsin to represent her upon 
this floor. By the act for the admission of Wis- 
consin into the Union, the boundaries of that 
State were defined, leaving out a portion of the 
territory and people who had formerly constituted 
a part of the Territory of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WENTWORTH interposed, and stated 
that. the resolution he proposed was merely the 
ordinary resolution for the organization of the 
House; and as the resolution of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire would be likely to give rise 
to some debate, he asked the gentleman to waive 
it for a moment, that his resolution might be 
adopted, | 

The SPEAKER stated that the proposition of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, relating to 
the admission of a member of the House, would 
clearly be a privileged question. 

Mr. WILSON, however, yielded for a moment 
to 

Mr. WENTWORTH, who offered the follow- 


ine resolution; which was agreed to: | 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed, on the part of 
the [louse, to join such committee as may be appointed on 
the partof the Senate,to waiton the Presidentof the United 
States, and to inform him that a quorum of the two Houses 
is assembled, and that Congress is now ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to make. 


The following gentlemen were appointed by the | 
Speaker to compose the said committee on the part 


Messrs. Wentrwortn, Rockwe ut of Connecti- 
cut, and SuerrerpD. 


Mr. WILSON resumed. Subsequently to the 


/members from the State of Wisconsin taking 


their places in this House, Hon. Mr. Tweepy, the 
Delegate from that Territory, as formerly consti- 
tuted, formally resigned his office. The former 
Governor of that Territory was elected to repre- 
sent the State in the Senate of the United States, 
and accepting of that office, the office of Governor 
was of course vacated. By the law, in the ab- 
sence of the Governor of the Territory, or in case 
of his death, resignation, or disqualification, the 
Secretary of the Territory becomes the acting Gov- 
ernor. Governor Catlin, the Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory, issued his proclamation to the people re- 
quiring them to assemble and elect a Delegate to 
represent them in this Congress, and on the 30th 
October an election was held, and Hon. Henry H. 
Siptey was elected. He (Mr. S.) had the certifi- 
cate of Governor Catlin, under the seal of the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, certifying the fact of his elec- 
tion. 

In reference to this case, the House, he hoped, 
would pardon him while he referred to one or two 
precedents. The first which he found occurred as 
early as 1803 or 1804. It related to the Delegate 
from the Northwest Territory. The gentleman 
elected before the admission of Obio into the Union 
held his gseat upon the floor of this House, and, | 
upon that State being admitted, and upon the rep- 
resentatives from the State of Ohio taking their 
seats in the House, a resolution was offered de- 
claring the seat of the Delegate vacated in conse- 
quence of Ohio being admitted asa State. The 
resolution was referred to the Committee of Elec- 
tions, and that committee immediately decided that 
the Delegate was entitled to hold his seat. The 
case he found in the volume of ‘* Contested Elec- 
tions,”’ from the Library, page 127—the case of 
Paul Fearing. He would read but a single sen- >| 
tence from it: **The erection of a Territory into a 
State does not necessarily vacate the seat of the 
Delegate.’? The committee reported a resolution 
that the Delegate from the Territory northwest of 
the Ohio was still entitled to a seat in this House, 
and Mr. Fearing having taken his seat at the com- 
mencement of the session, continued to hold his 
seat. 

The next case which he found was in the year 
1835, and sprung from the very same Territory to || 
which he was now asking the attention of the | 
House. The Territory of Michigan, as first or- 
ganized, embraced simply the peninsula which | 
now constituted the State of Michigan. Subse- 
quently, as the Indian titles were extinguished to 
the Territory of Wisconsin, that was added to the 
‘Territory of Michigan, making a part of Michigan, 
and subject to the laws of Mict 


igan. Ata still |! 


/ involved many important principles, which should 
| be considered by the House and ought to be inves- 
. tigated by a committee; and as the House wer 


E. 





subsequent period, Towa was also added, and 
stituted a part of Michigan. 


In the year [x95 
| Michigan called a convention, organized a Ss; 


° " ile 
Government, adopted a constitution, and pyro. 


ceeded to elect Representatives to Congress, ‘T),, 
Territory of Michigan elected Hon. George W 
Jones to represent them, who took his seat, ang 
was permitted to hold his seat. The State o; 
Michigan elected Hon, Mr. Cary to represent thy 
State, and subsequently Mr. Cary took his sear. 
Mr. Jones continued to hold his seat as Delegate 
from Michigan, notwithstanding the admission o; 
the State of Michigan into the Union, and its | 
ing represented by Mr. Cary. 

The present case rested upon a precisely similar 
state of facts, and involved the same principles, 
Mr. Sisiey represented a portion—three or four 
thousand—of those inhabitants who were for. 
merly under the jurisdiction and laws of Wiscon- 
sin, and were still governed by the laws of th; 
Territory of Wisconsin, with magistrates exey 
cising their authority under the laws of the Terri- 
tory of Wiseonsin. He (Mr. 8.) now presented 


' himself as a Delegate. 


He had thought proper to make these remarks, 
and he hoped Mr. Sistey would be admitted with- 
out objection. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, said the remarks sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from New Hampshir 


} 


not now in a situation to dispose of the subject to 
its own satisfaction, and as no danger or injury 
was likely to arise from its delay until the com- 


| mittees were appointed and the House was organ- 


ized, he would suggest to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire not to press this subject at this time, 
but allow it to lie over until the appointment of the 
committees, and then haveit referred. If the gen- 
tleman should insist upon the consideration now, 
he should feel constrained to move its reference to 


_ the proper committee. 


Mr. WILSON replied, that he had submitted his 
remarks with the papers in the hope that the case 
was so clear that no objections would be made. 


| Understanding, however, the suggestion of the 


gentleman from Georgia to be of the nature of an 
objection, he would submit the papersand ask that 
they be printed and referred to the Committee of 
Elections. 
The motion was agreed to. 
SEATS. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House, immediately after 
the passage of this resolution, place in a box the name of 
each member of the House of Representatives, upon a sep- 
arate piece of paper, and that he then proceed, in the pres- 
ence of the House, to draw from said box, one at a time, 
the said pieces of paper; and as each is drawn, he shall 
announce the name of the member upon it, who shall then 
choose his seat for the present session: Provided, That 
before said drawing shall commence, the Speaker shail 
cause every seat to be vacated, and shall see that each seat 
continues vacant until it is selected under this order. 

Mr. MURPHY moved to amend the resolution 


by striking out all after the word resolved, and 


inserting — 

«sThat the members retain for the present session the 
seats which they occupied at the last one.”’ 

The amendment was rejected. 

The resolution was then, under the operation 
of the previous question, moved by Mr. Evans, 


' agreed to, and the House proceeded to execute the 
| order; which having been disposed of— 


HOUR OF MEETING. 
Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved the following 
resolution, which was agreed to: 
Resolved, That twelve o’clock, m., be the daily hour of 
meeting until otherwise ordered. 
CHAPLAINS. 
Mr. HENLEY offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That two chaplains, of 
different denominations, be eleeted by Congress, one by 
each House, to serve during the present session, who shail 


| interchange weekly. 


Mr. H. moved the previous question, which 
was seconded; and, under the operation thereof, 
the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, gave notice of his in- 
tention to ask leave to introduce bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

‘A bill granting to the State of Illinois the right 
of way, and a donation of the public lands, for 














1848. 


making a railroad connecting the upper and lower 
Mississippi with the chain of northern lakes at 
Chicago; and also for the northern cross railroad, 
with a branch to Alton; and for other purposes. 
A bill granting the right of way to the States of 
{ndiana and Illinois, and a donation of each alter- 
nate section of public lands for six miles on each 
side of said road, to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from New Albany, in the State of Indiana, 
¢o Alton, Hlinots. 
~ On motion of Mr. COBB, of Georgia, 
The House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, December 5, 1848. 

The Vice Presipent assumed the chair. 

Messrs. Dayton and Mitcer of New Jersey, 
Brent of Indiana, Nites of Connecticut, and 
Pearce of Maryland, appeared in their seats. 

On motion of Mr. KING, the reading of the 
Journal was dispensed with. 

Mr. KING, from the Joint Committee appointed 
on the part of the Senate, jointly with the com- 
mittee appointed on the part of the House of 
tepresentatives, to wait on the President of the 
United States, to inform him that a quorum of 
each House has assembled, and that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make, reported, that they had _per- 
formed the duty assigned to them, and that the 
President had replied that he would be prepared 
to make a communication to the two Houses this 
day at twelve o’clock. 

The following message was received from the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. Campsexr, 
their Clerk : 

“Mr. Presipent: I am directed by the House 
of Representatives to inform the Senate that the 
House has passed a joint resolution for the ap- 
pointment of two Chaplains, of different denomina- 


ions, to officiate during the present session, alter- 
ately, in each House; in which they ask the 
concurrence of the Senate.’’ 


The following Message was received from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. J. Knox 
Watker, his Secretary, and was read : 
Fellow-citizens of the Senate 

and of the House of Representatives : 

Under the benignant Providence of Almighty 
God, the representatives of the States and of the 
people are again brought together to deliberate for 
the public good. The gratitude of the nation to 
the sovereign Arbiter of all human events, should 
be commensurate with the boundless blessings | 
which we enjoy. 

Peace, plenty, and contentment reign through- 
out our borders, and our beloved country presents 
a sublime moral spectacle to the world. 

The troubled and unsettled condition of some | 
of the principal European Powers has had a neces- 
sary tendency to check and embarrass trade, and |! 
to depress prices throughout all commercial na- || 
tions; but notwithstanding these causes, the Uni- 
ted States, with their abundant products, have felt 
their effects less severely than any other country, | 
and all our great interests are still prosperous and 
successful. 

In reviewing the great events of the past year, 
and contrasting the agitated and disturbed state of 
other countries with our own tranquil and happy | 
condition, we may congratulate ourselves that we 
are the most favored people on the face of the | 
earth. While the people of other countries are 
s'ruggling to establish free institutions, under which 
man may govern himself, we are in the actual en- | 
joyment of them—a rich inheritance from our 
fathers. While enlightened nations of Europe are 
convulsed and distracted by civil war or intestine | 
strife, we settle all our political controversies by | 
the peaceful exercise of the rights of freemen at 
the ballot-box. The great republican maxim so | 
deeply engraven on the hearts of our people, that 
the will of the majority, constitutionally expressed, 
Shall prevail, is our sure safeguard against force 
and violence. It is a subject of just pride, that 


our fame and character as a nation continue rap- 
idly to advance in the estimation of the civilized 
world. To our wise and free institutions it is to be 
attributed, that while other nations have achieved 
glory at the price of the suffering, distress, and | 
impoverishment ef their people, we have won our 


| did not exceed ten thousand men. 


honorable position in the midst of an uninterrupted 
prosperity, and of an increasing 
fort and happiness. I am happy to inform you 
that our relations with all nations are friendly and 
pacific. Advantageous treaties of commerce have 
heen concluded, within the last four years, with 
New Granada, Peru, the Two Sicilies, Belgium, 
Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Pursuing our example, the restrictive system of 
Great Britain, our principal foreign customer, has 
been relaxed; a more liberal commercial p lie, 
has been adopted by other enlightened nations, 
and our trade has been greatly enlarged and ex- 
tended. Our country stands higher in the respect 
of the world than at any former period. 


individual com- 


To con- 
tinue to occupy this proud position, it is only ne- 
cessary to preserve peace, and faithfully adhere to 
the great and fundamental principle of our foreign 
policy of non-interference in the domestic coneerns 
of other nations. We recognize in all nations the 
rights which we enjoy ourselves, to change and 
reform their political institutions, according to their 
own will and pleasure. Hence we do not look 
behind existing governments, capable of maintain- 
ing their own authority. We recognize all such 
actual governments, not only from the dictates of 
true policy, but from a sacred regard for the inde- 
pendence of nations. 

While this is our settled policy, it does not fol- 
low that we can ever be indifferent spectators of 
the progress of liberal principles. The Govern- 
ment and people of the United States hailed with 
enthusiasm and delight the establishment of the 
French Republic, as we now hail the efforts in 
progress to unite the States of Germany in a con- 
federation, similar in many respects to our own 
Federal Union. If the great and enlightened Ger- 
man States, occupying, as they do, a central and 
commanding position in Europe, shall succeed in 
establishing such a Confederated Government, 
securing at the same time to the citizens of each 
State, local governments adapted to the peculiar 
condition of each, with unrestricted trade and inter- 
course with each other, it will bean important era 
in the history of human events. Whilst it will 
consolidate and strengthen the power of Germany, 
it must essentially promote the cause of peace, 
commerce, civilization, and constitutional liberty 
throughout the world. 

With all the governments on this continent our 
relations, it is believed, are now ona more friendly 
and satisfactory footing than they have ever been 


| at any former period. 


Since the exchange of ratifications of the treaty 
of peace with Mexico, our intercourse with the 


| Government of that Republic has been of the most 


friendly character. The Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Mexico has been received and accredited; and a 
diplomatic representative from Mexico of similar 


| rank has been received and accredited by this 


Government. The amicable relations between the 
two countries which had been suspended have 
been happily restored, and are destined, I trust, to 
be long preserved. The two Republics, both situ- 
ated on this continent, and with coterminous ter- 
ritories, have every motive of sympathy and of 
interest to bind them together in perpetual amity. 

This gratifying condition of our foreign relations 
renders it unnecessary for me to call your atten- 
tion more specifically to them. 

It has been my constant aim and desire to culti- 
vate peace and commerce with all nations. Tran- 
quillity at home, and peaceful relations abroad, 
constitute the true permanent policy of ourcountry. 
War, the scourge of nations, sometimes becomes 
inevitable, but is always to be avoided when it can 
be done consistently with the rights and honor of 
the nation. 

One of the most important results of the war 
into which we were recently forced with a neigh- 
boring nation, is the demonstration it has afforded 
of the military strength of our country. Before 
the late war with Mexico, European and other 


| foreign Powers entertained imperfect and errone- 
| ous views of our physical strength as a nation, 


and of our ability to prosecute war, and especially 
a war waged out of our own country. They saw 
that our standing army on the peace establishment 
Accustomed 
themselves to maintain in peace large standing 
armies for the protection of thrones against their 
own subjects, as well as against foreign enemies, 


they had not conceived that it was possible for a ' 
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nation without such an army, well disciplined and 
of long service, to wage war successfully. ‘They 

held in low repute our militia, and were far from 

regarding them as an effective force, unless it 

might be for temporary defensive operations when 

invaded on our own seil. The events of the late 

war with Mexico have not only undeceived them, 

but have removed erroneous impressions which 

prevailed to some extent even among a portion of 
our own countrymen. That war has demonstra- 

ted, that upon the breaking out of hostilities net 

anticipated, and for which no previous prepara- 

tion had been made, a volunteer army of citizen- 

soldiers equal to veteran troops, and in numbers 

equal to any emergency, can in a short period be 

brought into the field. Unlike what would have 

occurred in any other country, we were under no 

necessity of resorting to draughts or conscriptions. 

On the contrary, such was the number of volin- 

teers who patriotically tendered their services, 

that the chief difficulty was in making selections, 

and determining who should be disappointed and 

compelled to remain at home. Our citizen-soldiers 

are unlike those drawn from the population of any 

other country. They are composed indiscrimi- 

nately of all professions and pursuits: of farmers, 

lawyers, physicians, merchants, manufacturers, 

mechanics, and laborers; and this, not only among 

the officers, but the private soldiers in the ranks. 

Our citizen-soldiers are unlike those of any other 

country in other respects. They are armed, and 

have been accustomed, from their youth up, to 
handle and use fire-arms; and a large proportion 
of them, especially in the western and more new- 
ly settled States, are expert marksmen. ‘They are 
men who have a reputation to maintain at home 
by their good conduct in the field. They are in- 
tellicent, and there is an individuality of character 
which isgfound in the ranks of no other army. In 
battle, each private man, as well as every officer, 
firhts not only for his country, but for glory and 
distinction among his fellow-citizens when he shall 
return to civil life. 

The war with Mexico has demonstrated not only 
the ability of the Government to organize a nu- 
merous army upon a sudden cali, but also to pro- 
vide it with all the munitions and necessary sup- 
plies with despatch, convenience, and ease, and to 
direct its operations with efficiency. The strength 
of our institutions has not only been displayed in 
the valor and skill of our troops engaged in active 
service in the field, but in the organization of those 
executive branches which were charged with the 
reneral direction and conduct of the war. While 
too great praise cannot be bestowed upon the 
officers and men who fought our battles, it would 
be unjustto withhold from those officers necessarily 
stationed at home, who were charged with the duty 
of furnishing the army, in proper time, and at 
proper places, with all the munitions of war and 
other supplies so necessary to make it efficient, the 
commendation to which they are entitled. The 
credit due to this class of our officers is the greater, 
when it is considered that no army in anctent or 
modern times was ever better appointed or provided 
than our army in Mexico. Operating in an 
enemy’s country, removed two thousand miles 
from the seat of the Federal Government, its dif- 
ferent corps spread over a vast extent of territory, 
hundreds and even thousands of miles apart from 
each other, nothing short of the untiring vigilance 
and extraordinary energy of these officers could 
have enabled them to provide the army at all points, 
and in proper season, with all that was required 
for the most efficient service. 

It is but an act of justice to declare, that the 
officers in charge of the several executive bureaus, 
all under the immediate eye and supervision of the 
Secretary of War, performed their respective duties 
with ability, energy, and efficiency. They have 
reaped less of the glory of the war, not having 
been personally exposed to its perils in battle, than 
their companions in arms; but without their fore- 
cast, efficient aid, and coéperation, those in the 
field would not have been provided with the ample 
means they possessed of achieving for themselves 
and their country the unfading honors which they 
have won for both. 

When all these facts are considered, it may cease 
to be a matter of so much amazement abroad how 
it happened that our noble army in Mexico, regu- 
lars and volunteers, were victorious upon every 
battle-field, however fearful the odds against them. 

The war with Mexico has thus fully developed 
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the capacity of republican governments to prose- 
cute successfully a just and necessary foreign war 
with all the vigor usually attributed to more arli- 
trary forms of government. It has been usual for 
writers on public law to impute to republics a want 
of that unity, concentration of purpose, and vigor 
of execution, which are generally admitted to be- 
Jong to the monarchical and aristocratic forms; and 
this feature of popular government has been sup- 
posed to display itself more particularly in the con- 
duct of a war carried on in an enemy 8 territory. 
The war with Great Britain in 1512, was to a great 
extent confined within our own limits, and shed 
but little lighton this subject. But the war which 
we have just closed by an honorable peace, evil ces 
beyond all doubt that a popular representative 
government is equal to any ‘ mergency which is 
likely to arise in the aflairs of a nation. 

The war with Mexico has developed moat stri- 
kinely and conspicuously another feature in our in- 
stitutions, Itis,thatwithout cost to the Government 
or danger to our liberties, we have, in the bosom 
of our society of freemen, available in a just and 
necessary war, virtually a standing army of two 
millions of armed citizen-soldiers, such as fought 
the battles of Mexico. 

But our military strength does not consist alone 
in our capacity for extended and successful oper- 
ations on land. 
the national defence. If the services of the navy 
were not so brilliant as those of the army in the 
Jate war with Mexico, it was because they had no 
enemy to meet on their own element. While the 
army had opportunity of performing more conspic- 
uous service, the navy largely participated in the 
conduct of the war. Both branches of the service 
performed the ir whole duty to the country. For 
the able and gallant services of the officers and men 
of the navy—acting independently as well as in 
codperation with our troops—in the conquest of 
the Californias, the capture of Vera Cruz, and the 
seizure and occupation of other important positions 
on the Gulfand Pacific coasts, the highest praise 
Is due. The ir imilance,enerey, and skill rende re d 
the most eflective service in excluding munitions 
of war and other supplies from the enemy, while 
they secured a safe entrance for abundant supplies 


for our own army Our extended commerce was 


nowhere interrupted: and for this immunity from 
the evils of war, the country is indebted to the 
navy. 

High praise is due to the officers of the several 
executive bi reans, navy-yards, and stations con- 
nected with the service, all under the immediate 
flirection of the Secretary of the Navy, for the in- 
dustry, foresi¢ht, and energy with which every- 
thing was directed and furnished to give efficiency 
to that branch of the service. 


The same vigilance 
existed in directing the operations of the navy, as 


of the army. There was concert of action and of 


purpose between the heads of the two arms of the 
service. By the orders which were from time to 
time issued, our vessels of war on the Pacifie and 
the Gulf of Mexico were stationed in proper time 
and in proper positions to coéperate efficiently with 
the army. Dy this means their combined power 
was brought to bear successfully on the enemy. 

The ereat re sults whi h have been developed 
and brought to light by this war, will be of im- 
measurable importance in the future progress of 
our country. They will tend powerfully to pre- 
serve us from foreizn collisions, and to enable us 
to pursue uninterrupte dly our cherished policy of 
si peace with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none. 

Occupying, as we do, a more commanding posi- 
tion among nations than at any former period, our 
duties and our responsibilities to ourselves and to 
posterity are correspondingly increased. This 
will be the more obvious when we consider the 
vast additions which have been recently made to 
our territorial possessions, and their great import- 
ance and value. 

Within less than four years the annexation of 
Texas to the Union has been consummated: all 
conflicting title to the Oregon Territory south of 
the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, being all 
that was insisted on by any of my predecessors, 
has been adjusted; and New Mexico and Upper 
California have been acquired by treaty. The 
area of these several Territories, according to a 
report carefully prepared by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office from the most authentic 


information in his possession, and which is here- 


The navy is an important arm of 


with transmitted, contains one million one hundred 
and ninety-three thousand and sixty-one square 
miles, or seven hundred and sixty-three million 
five hundred and fifty-nine thousand and forty 
acres; while the area of the remaining twenty-nine 
States, and the territory not yet organized into 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, contains two 
million fifty-nine thousand five hundred and thir- 
teen square miles, or thirteen hundred and eighteen 
million one hundred and twenty-six thousand and 
fifty-eight acres. These estimates show that the 
territories recently acquired, and over which our 
exclusive jurisdiction and dominion have been ex- 
tended, constitute a country more than half as 
large as all that which was held by the United 
States before their acquisition. If Oregon be ex- 
cluded from the estimate, there will still remain 
within the limits of Texas, New Mexico, and 
California, eight hundred and fifty-one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-eight square miles, or five 
hundred and forty-five million twelve thousand 
seven hundred and twenty acres; being an addition 
equal to more than one-third of all the territory 
owned by the United States before their acquisi- 
tion; and, including Oregon, nearly as great an 


extent of territory as the whole of Europe, Russia | 


only excepted. The Mississippi, so lately the 
frontier of our country, is now only its centre. 
With the addition of the late acquisitions, the 
United States are now estimated to be nearly as 
large as the whole of Europe. It is estimated by 
the superintendent of the coast survey, in the ac- 
companying report, that the extent of the seacoast 
of Texas on the Gulf of Mexico is upwards of 
four hundred miles; of the coast of Upper Cali- 
fornia, on the Paeific, of nine hundred and seventy 
miles; and of Oregon, including the Straits of 
Kueca, of six hundred and fifty miles; making the 
whole extent of seacoast on the Pacific one thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty miles, and the whole 
extent on both the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico 
two thousand and twenty miles. The length of 
the coast on the Atlantic, from the northern limits 
of the United States, around the Capes of Florida 
to the Sabine, on the eastern boundary of Texas, 
is estimated to be three thousand one hundred 
miles; so that the addition of seacoast, including 
Oregon, is very nearly two-thirds as great as all 
we possessed before; and, excluding Oregon, is an 
addition of one thousand three hundred and sev- 
enty miles; being nearly equal to one-half of the 
extent of coast which we possessed before these 
acquisitions. We have now three great maritime 
fronts—on the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Pacific—making in the whole an extent of sea- 
coast exceeding five thousand miles. This is the 
extent of the seacoast of the United States, not 
including bays, sounds, and small irregularities of 
the main shore, and of the sea islands. If these 
be included, the length of the shore line of coast, 
as estimated by the superintendent of the coast 
survey, in his report, would be thirty-three thou- 
sand and sixty-three miles. 

It would be difficult to calculate the value of these 
immense additions to our territorial possessions. 
Texas, lying contiguous to the western boundary 
of Louisiana, embracing within its limits a part of 
the navigable tributary waters of the Mississippi, 
and an extensive seacoast, could not lone have 
remained in the hands of a foreign power without 
endangering the peace of our southwestern frontier. 
Her products in the vicinity of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi must have sought a market through 
these streams, running into and through our terri- 
tory; and the danger of irritation and collision of 
interests between Texas as a foreign State and our- 


selves would have been imminent, while the em- | 


barrassments in the commercial intercourse between 
them must have been constant and unavoidable. 
Had Texas fallen into the hands, or under the 
influence and control of a strong maritime or mili- 
tary foreign power, as she might have done, these 
dangers would have been still greater. They have 
been avoided by her voluntary and peaceful annex- 
ation to the United States. Texas, from her posi- 
tion, was a natural and almost indispensable part of 


| our territories. Fortunately, she has been restored 
to our country, and now constitutes one of the | 


States of our Confederacy, * upon an equal footing 
with the original States.’’ The salubrity of climate, 
the fertility of soil, peculiarly adapted to the pro- 
duction of some of our most valuable staple com- 


modities, and her commercial advantages, must | 


soon make her one of our most populous States. 
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New Mexico, though situated in the interior 
and without a seacoast, is known to contain much 
fertile land, to abound in rich mines of the preci : 
metals, and to be capable of sustaining a large poy. 

ulation. From its position, it is the intermedi»: 

and connecting territory between our settlemen: 

and our possessions in Texas, and those on the 
| Pacific coast. 

Upper California, irrespective of the vast mip- 
eral wealth recently developed there, holds at this 
day, in point of value and importance to the r st 
of the Union, the same relation that Louisiana did 
when that fine territory was acquired from Franvs 
forty-five years ago. Extending nearly ten de 

grees of latitude along the Pacific, and embracino 
the only safe and commodious harbors on that 
coast for many hundred miles, with a temperar 
climate, and an extensive interior of fertile lands, 
it is scarcely possible to estimate its wealth unti! 
it shall be brought under the government of our 
laws, and its resources fully developed. From its 
position, it must command the rich commerce of 
China, of Asia, of the islands of the Pacific, of 
Western Mexico, of Central America, the South 
American States, and of the Russian possessions 
bordering on that ocean. A great emporium will 
doubtless speedily arise on the Californian coast, 
which may be destined to rival in importance New 
Orleans itself. The depot of the vast commerce 
which must exist on the Pacific will probably be 
at some point on the bay of San Francisco, and 
will occupy the same relation to the whole west 
ern coast of that ocean, as New Orleans does to 
the valley of the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mex. 
ico. To this depét our numerous whale ships wil} 
| resort with their cargoes, to trade, refit, and obtain 
supplies. This of itself will largely contribute to 
build up a city, which would soon become the 
centre of a great and rapidly increasing commerce. 
Situated on a safe harbor, sufficiently capacious 
for all the navies as well as the marine of the 
world, and convenient to excellent timber for ship 
building, owned by the United States, it must be- 
' come our great western naval depot. 

It was known that mines of the precious metals 
existed to a considerable extent in California at 
the time of its acquisition. Recent discoveries 
render it probable that these mines are more exten- 
sive and valuable than was anticipated. The 
accounts of the abundance of gold in that terri- 
tory are of such an extraordinary character as 
would scarcely command belief were they not 
corroborated by the authentic reports of officers 
in the public service, who have visited the mineral 
district, and derived the facts which they detail 
from personal observation. Reluctant to credit 
the reports in general circulation as to the quan- 
tity of gold, the oflicer commanding our forces in 
California visited the mineral district in July last, 
for the purpose of obtaining accurate information 
on the subject. His report to the War Depart- 
ment of the result of his examination, and the 

| facts obtained on the spot, is herewith laid before 

Congress. When he visited the country, there 

were about four thousand persons engaged in col- 

lecting gold. There is every reason to believe that 

the number of persons so employed has since been 
‘augmented. The explorations already made war- 
rant the belief that the er? is very large, and 
that gold is found at various places in an extensive 
district of country. 

Information received from officers of the navy 
and other sources, though not so full and minute, 
confirm the accounts of the commander of our 
military force in California. It appears, also, from 
these reports, that mines of quicksilver are found 
in the vicinity of the gold region. One of them 1s 
now being worked, and is believed to be among 
the most productive in the world. 

The effects produced by the discovery of these 
rich mineral deposites, and the success which has 
attended the labors of those who have resorted to 
them, have produced a surprising change in the 
state of affairs in California. Labor commands a 
most exorbitant price, and all other pursuits but 
that of searching for the precious metals are aban- 
doned. Nearly the whole of the male population 
of the country have gone to the gold district. 
Ships arriving on the coast are deserted by their 
crews, and their voyages suspended for want of 
sailors. Our commanding officer there entertains 
apprehensions that soldiers cannot be kept in the 

ublic service without a large increase of pay. 
|, Desertions in his command have become frequent, 
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ind he recommends that those who shall withstand 
he strong temptation, and remain faithful, should 
be rewarded. x 

This abundance of gold, and the all-engrossing 
oursuit of it, have already caused in California an 
unprecedented rise in the price of the necessaries 
of life. z a : 

That we may the more speedily and fully avail 
ourselves of the undeveloped wealth of these mines, 
it is deemed of vast importance that a branch of 
che mint of the United States be authorized to be 
established, at your present session, in California. 
Among other signal advantages which would result 
from such an establishment would be that of rais- 
ing the gold to its par value in that Territory. A 
branch mint of the United States at the great com- 
mercial depot on the west coast, would convert into 
our own coin not only the gold derived from our 
own rich mines, but also the bullion and specie 
which our commerce may bring from the whole 
west coast of Central and South America. The 
west coast of America and the adjacent interior 
embrace the richest and best mines of Mexico, 
New Granada, Central America, Chili, and Pern. 
The bullion and specie drawn from these countries, 
and especially from those of Western Mexico and 
Peru, to an amount in value of many millions of 
dollars, are now annually diverted and carried by 
the ships of Great Britain to her own ports, to be 
recoined or used to sustain her National Bank, and 
thus contribate to increase her ability to command 
so much of the commerce of the world. Ifa branch 
mint be established at the great commercial point 
upon that coast, a vast amount of bullion and specie 
would flow thither to be recoined, and pass thence 
to New Orleans, New York, and other Atlantic 
cities. The amount of our constitutional currency 
at home would be greatly increased, while its cir- 
culation abroad would be promoted. It is well 
known to our merchants trading to China and the 
west coast of America, that great inconvenience 
and loss are experienced from the fact that our 
coins are not current at their par value in those 
countries. 


The Powers of Europe, far removed from the 


west coast of America by the Atlantic Ocean which 
intervenes, and by a tedious and dangerous navi- 
gation around the southern cape of the continent 
of America, can never successfully compete with 
the United States in the rich and extensive com- 
merce which is opened to us at so much less cost 
by the acquisition of California. 

The vast importance and commercial advantages 
of California have heretofore remained undevel- 
oped by the government of the country of which it 
constituted a part. Now that this fine province is 
a part of our country, all the States of the Union, 
some more immediately and directly than others, 
are deeply interested in the speedy development of 
its wealth and resources. No section of our countr 
is more interested, or will be more benefited, than 
the commercial, navigating, and manufacturing in- 
terests of the eastern States. 
farming interests in every part of the Union will 
be greatly benefited by it. As our commerce and 
navigation are enlarged and extended, our exports 
of agricultural products and of manufactures will 
be increased; and in the new markets thus opened, 
they cannot fail to command remunerating and 
profitable prices. " 

The acquisition of California and New Mexico, 
the settlement of the Oregon boundary, and the 
annexation of Texas, extending to the Rio Grande, 
are results which, combined, are of greater conse- 
quence, and will add more to the strength and 
wealth of the nation, than any which have pre- 
ceded them since the adoption of the Constitu- 
lion. 

But to effect these great results, not only Cali- 
fornia, but New Mexico, must be brought under the 
control of regularly organized governments. The 
existing condition of California, and of that part 
of New Mexico lying west of the Rio Grande, 
and without the limits of Texas, imperiously de- 
mand that Congress should, at its present session, 
organize territorial governments over them. 

Upon the exchange of ratifications of the treaty 
of peace with Mexico on the thirtieth of May 
last, the temporary governments which had been 
established over New Mexico and California by 
our military and naval commanders, by virtue of 
the rights of war, ceased to derive any obligatory 
force from that source of authority; and having 
been ceded to the United States, all government 





and control over them under the authority of Mex 

ico had ceased to exist. Impressed with the ne- 
cessity of establishing territorial governments over 
them, I recommended the subject to the favorable 
consideration of Congress in my messace commu- 
nicating the ratified treaty of peace, on the sixth of 
July last, and invoked their action at that session, 
Congress adjourned without making any provision 
for their government. The inhabitants, by the 
transfer of their country, had become entitled to 
the benefits of our laws and Constitution, and yet 
were left without any regularly organized covern- 
ment. Since that time, the very limited power 
possessed by the Executive has been exercised to 
preserve and protect them from the inevitable con- 
sequences of a state of anarchy. The only gov- 
ernment which remained was that established by 
the military authority during the war. Regarding 
this to be a de facto government, and that by the 
presumed consent of the inhabitants it might be 
continued temporarily, they were advised to con- 
form and submit to it for the short intervening pe- 
riod before Congress would again assemble and 
could legislate on the subject. The views enter- 
tained by the Executive on this point are contained 
in a communication of the Secretary of State, 
dated the seventh of October last, which was for- 
warded for publication to California and New 
Mexico, a copy of which is herewith transmitted. 

The small military force of the regular army, 
which was serving within the limits of the ac- 
quired territories at the close of the war, was 
retained in them, and additional forces have been 
ordered there for the protection of the inhabitants, 
and to preserve and secure the rights and interests 
of the United States. 

No revenue has been or could be collected at 
the ports in California, because Congress failed to 
authorize the establishment of custom-houses, or 
the appointment of officers for that purpose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, by a circular 
letter addressed to collectors of the customs on the 
seventh day of October last, a copy of which is 
herewith transmitted, exercised all the power with 
which he was invested by law. 

In pursuance of the act of the fourteenth of 
August last, extending the benefit of our post 
office laws to the people of California, the Post- 
master General has appointed two agents, who 
have proceeded, the one to California, and the 
other to Oregon, with authority to make the neces- 


| Sary arrangements for carrying its provisions into | 


Our planting and | 


effect. 
The monthly line of mail steamers from Panama 


to Astoria has been required to ‘* stop and deliver 


and take mails at San Diego, Monterey, and San 
Francisco.’’ These mail steamers, connected by 
the isthmus of Panama with the line of mail steam- 
ers on the Atlantic between New York and Cha- 
gres, will establish a regular mail communication 
with California. 

It is our solemn duty to provide, with the least 
practicable delay, for New Mexico and California, 


regularly organized territorial governments. The 


causes of the failure to do this at the last session 
of Congress are well known, and deeply to be re- 
gretted. With the opening prospects of increased 
prosperity and national greatness which the acqui- 
sition of these rich and extensive territorial pos- 
sessions affords, how irrational it would be to 
forego or to reject these advantages, by the agita- 


tion ofa domestic question which is coeval with | 


the existence of our Government itself, and to en- 
danger by internal strifes, geographical divisions, 
and heated contests for political power, or for any 
other cause, the harmony of the glorious Union of 
our confederated States; that Union which binds 
us together as one people, and which for sixty 
years has been our shield and protection against 
every danger. Inthe eyes of the world and of 
posterity, how trivial and insignificant will be all 
our internal divisions and struggles compared with 
the preservation of this Union of the States in all 
its vigor and with all its countless blessings! No 
patriot would foment and excite geographical and 
sectional divisions. No lover of his country would 
deliberately calculate the value of the Union. Fu- 
ture generations would look in amazement upon 
the folly of such a course. Other nations at the 
present day would look upon it with astonishment; 
and such of them as desire to maintain and per- 
petuate thrones and monarchical or aristocratical 
ee will view it with exultation and delight, 
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which they hope must ultimately overturn our 
system. Ours is the great example of a prosper- 
ous and free seif-governed Republic, commanding 
the admiration and the imitation of all the lovers 
of freedom throughout the world. How solemn, 
therefore, is the duty, how impressive tne call 
upon us and upon all parts of our country, to cul- 
tivate a patriotic spirit of harmony, of good fel- 
lowship, of compromise and mutual concession, in 
the administration of the incomparable system of 
rovernment formed by our fathers in the midst of 
almost insuperable difficulties, and transmitied to 
us, with the injunction that we should enjoy its 
blessings and hand it down unimpaired to those 
who may come after us! 

In view of the hich and responsible dutres which 
we owe to ourselves and to mankind, I trust you 
may be able, at your present session, to approach 
the adjustment of the only domestic question which 
seriously threatens, or probably ever can threaten, 
to disturb the harmony and successful operation 
of our system. 

The immensely valuable possessions of New 
Mexico and California are already inliabited by a 
considerable population. Attracted by their great 
fertility, their mineral wealth, their commercial 
advantages and the salubrity of the climate, emi- 
crants from the older States, in great numbers, are 
already preparing to seek new homes in these in- 
vitine recions. 

Shall the dissimilarity of the domestic insti- 
tutions in the different States prevent us from 
providing for them suitable governments? These 
Institutions existed at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, but the obstacles which they interposed were 
overcome by that spirit of compromise which is 
now invoked. In a conflict of opimions or of inter- 
ests, real or imaginary, between different sections 
of our country, neither can justly demand all which 
it might desire to obtain. Each, in the true spirit 
of our institutions, should concede something to 
the other. 

Our gallant forces in the Mexican war, by whose 
patriotism and unparalleled deeds of arms we ob- 
tained these possessions as an indemnity for our 
just demands against Mexico, were composed of 
citizens who belonged to no one State or section 
of our Union. They were men from slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, from the North anc 
the South, from the East and the West. They 
were all companions-in-arms and fellow-citizens of 
the same common country, engaged in the same 
common cause. When prosecuting that war, they 
were brethren and friends, and shared alike with 
each other common toils, dangers, and sufferings. 
Now, when their work is ended, when peace is 
restored, and they return again to their homes, 
put off the habiliments of war, take their places in 
society, and resume their pursuits in civil life, 
surely a spirit of harmony and concession, and of 
equal regard for the rights of all and of all sections 
of the Union ought to prevail in providing govern- 
ments for the acquired territories—the fruits of 
their common service. The whole people of the 
United States and of every State contributed to 
defray the expenses of that war; and it would not 
be just for any one section to exclude another from 
all participation in the acquired territory. This 
would not be in consonance with the just system 
of government which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion adopted. 

The question is believed to be rather abstract 
than practical, whether slavery ever can or would 
exist in any portion of the acquired territory, even 
if it were left to the option of the slaveholding 
States themselves. From the nature of the cli- 
mate and productions, in much the larger portion 
of it, it is certain it could never exist; and in 
the remainder, the probabilities are, it would not. 

Sut however this may be, the question, involving 
as it does, a principle of equality of rights of the 
separate and several States, as — co-partners 
in the Confederacy, should not be disregarded. 

In organizing governments over these Terri- 
tories, no duty imposed on Congress by the Con- 
stitution requires that they shouid legislate on the 
subject of slavery, while their power to do so is 
not only seriously questioned, but denied by many 
of the soundest expounders of that instrument. 
Whether Congress shall legislate or not, the people 
of the acquired Territories, when assembled in 
convention to form State constitutions, will pos- 


| sess the sole and exclusive power to determine 


ecause in it they will see the elements of faction, |, for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not 
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exist within their limits. If Congress shall ab- 
stain from interfering with the question, the people 
of these Territories will be left free to adjust it as 
they may think proper when they apply for ad- 
mission as States into the Union. No enactment 
of Conrress could restrain the poe onple of any of the 
sovereign States of the Union, old or new, north 
or south, slaveholding or non-slavehoiding, from 
determining the character of their own domestic 
institutions as they may deem wise and proper. 
Any and all of the States possess this right, and 
The people 
of Georeia might, if they chose, so alter their 
constitution as to abolish slavery within its limits; 
and the people of Vermont might so alter their 
constitution as to admit slavery within its: limits. 
Both States would possess the right; though, as 
all know, it is not probable that either would 
exert it. 

It is fortunate for the peace and harmony of the 


Union that this question is in its nature temporary, 


Congress cannot deprive them of it. 


and can only continue for the brief period which 
will intervene before California and New Mexico 
may be admitted as States into the Union. From 
the tide of population now flowing into them, it is 
highly probable that this will soon occur. 
Considering the several States and the citizens 
of the several States as equals, and entitled to 
equal rights under the Constitution, if this were an 
original question, it might well be insisted on that 
the pring iple of non-interference 1s the true doc- 
trine, and that Caneress could not, in the absence 
of any express grant of power, interfere with their 
relative rights. U 
and under menacing dangers to the Union, the 
slavery 
was adopted. The same line was extended fur- 
ther west in the acquisition of Texas. After an 
acquiescence of nearly thirty years in the principle 
of compromise recognized and established by these 
acts, and to avoid the danger to the Union which 
might follow if it were now disregarded, | have 
heretofore expressed the opinion that that line of 
compromise should be extended on the parallel of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes from the western 
boundary of ‘Texas, where it now terminates, to 
the Pacific Ocean. This is the middle ground of 
compromise, upon which the different sections of 


pon a vgreatemergency, however, 


Missouri compromise line in respect to 


the Union may meet, as they have heretofore met. 
If this be done, it is confidently believed a large 
m yority of the pe ople of every section of the coun- 
try, however widely their abstract opinions on the 
subject of slavery may differ, would cheerfully 
and patriotically acqui sce in it, and peace and 
harmony would again fill our borders. 

The restriction north of the line was only yielded 
to in the case of Missouri and ‘Texas upon a prin- 
{ inle of compromise, made necessary for the sake 
of preserving the haa mony, and possibly the exist- 
ence of the Union. 

It was upon these considerations that, at the 
close of your last session, | gave my sanction to 
the principle of the Missouri compromise line, by 
approving and signing the bill to establish © the 
‘Territorial Government of Oregon.’’ From asin- 
cere desire to preserve the harmony of the Union, 
and in deference for the acts of my ‘predece ssors, I 
felt constrained to yield mya ‘quiescence to the 
extent to which they had gone in compromising 
this ce But if Con- 


lieate and dangerous question. 
gress shall now reverse the decision by which the 


AAs , 

Missouri compromise was effected, and shall pro- 
pose to extend the re striction over the whole te rri- 
iory, south as 


six de erees 


well as north of the parallel! of thirty- 
thirty minutes, it Will cease to be a 
compromise, and must be regarded as an original 
que RtIOn, 

If Congress, instead of observine the course of 
non-interference, leaving the adoption of their own 
domestic institutions to the people who may inhabit 
these Territories; or if, instead of extending the 
Missouri compromise line to the Pacific, shall pre- 
fer to submit the legal and constitutional questions 
which may arise to the decision of the judicial tri- 
bunals, as was proposed in a bill which passed the 
Senate at your Be session, an adjustment may be 
effected in this mode. If the whole subject be 
referred to the Judiciary, all parts of the Union 


should « heerfully acquiesce in the final decision of 


the tribunal created by the Constitution for the 
settlement of all questions which may arise under 
the Constituuon, treaties, and laws of the United 
States. 


Congress is earnestly invoked, for the sake 


the Union, its harmony, and our continued pros- 
perity as a nation, to adjust at ita present session 
this, the only dangerous question which lies in 
our path—if not in some one of the modes sug- 
gested, in some other which may be satisfactory. 

in anticipation of the establishment of regular 
governments over the acquired territories, a joint 
commission of officers of the army and navy has 
been ordered to proceed to the coast of California 
and Oregon, for the purpose of making reconnois- 
sunces and a report as to the proper sites for the 
erection of fortifications or other defensive works 
on land, and of suitable situations for naval stations. 
‘The information which may be expected from a 
scientific and skillful examination of the whole face 
of the coast will be eminently useful to Congress, 
when they come to consider the propriety of making 
appropriations for these great national objects. 
Proper defences on land will be necessary for the 
security and protection of our possessions; and 
the establishment of navy-yards, and a dock for 
the repair and construction of vessels, will be 


important alike to our navy and commercial ma- | 


rine. Without such establishments, eve ry vessel, 
whether of the navy or of the merchant service, 
requiring repair, must at vreatexpense, come round 
Cape Horn to one of our Atlantic yards for that 
With such establishments, vessels, it is 
believed, may be built or repaired as cheaply in 
California as upon the Atlantic coast. They would 
vive employment to many of our enterprising ship- 
builders and mechanics, and greatly facilitate and 
enlarge our commerce in the Pacific. 

As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver, 
copper, and quicksilver exist in New Mexico and 
California, and that nearly all the lands where they 
are found helo fr to the Unite d Stat 8, it is deemed 
important to the public interests, that provision be 
made for a geological and mineralogical examina- 
tion of these regions. Measures should be adopted 
to preserve the mineral lands, espécially such as 
contain the precious metals, for the use of the Uni- 


purpose, 


ted States; or if brought into the market, to sepa- | 


rate them from the farming lands, and dispose of 
them in such manner as to secure a large return of 
money to the treasury, and at the same time lead 
to the development of their wealth by individual 
proprietors and purchasers. ‘To do this, it will be 
necessary to provide for an immediate survey and 
location of the lots. If Congress should deem it 
proper to dispose of the mineral lands, they should 


be sold in small quantities, and at a fixed mini- 


mum price. 

[ recommend that surveyor generals’ offices be 
authorized to be established in New Mexico and 
( ornia, and provision made for surveying and 
bringing the public lands into market at the earliest 
practicavie period. In disposing of these lands, I 
recommend thatthe right of preémption be secured, 
and liberal grants made to the early emigrants 
who have settled or may settle upon them. 

It will be important to extend our revenue laws 
over these territories, and especially over Califor- 
nia, at an early period. There is already a con- 
siderable commerce with California; and until 
ports of entry shall be established and collectors 
appointed, no revenue can be received. 

If these and other necessary and proper meas- 
ures be adopted for the development of the wealth 
and resources of New Mexico and California, and 
regular territorial governments be established over 
them, such will probably be the rapid enlargement 
of our commerce and navigation, and such the 
addition to the national wealth, that the present 
generation may live to witness the controlling com- 
mercial and monetary power of the world trans- 
ferred from London and other European empori- 
ums to the city of New York. 

The apprehensions which were entertained by 
some of our statesmen, in the earlier periods of 
the Government, that our system was incapable of 
operating with sufficient energy and success over 
largely extended territorial limits, and that if this 
were attempted, it would fall to pieces by its own 
weakness, have been dissipated by our experience. 
By the division of power between the States and 
t'ederal Government, the latter is found to operate 
with as much energy in the extremes as in the 
centre. It is as efficient in the remotest of the 
thirty States which now compose the Union, as 
it was in the thirteen States which formed our 
Constitution. Indeed, it may well be doubted, 
whether, if our present population had been con- 
fined within the limits of the original thirteen 
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States, the tendencies to centralization and conso\;. 
dation would not have been such as to have or 
croached upon the essential reserved rights of the 
States, and thus to have made the Federal Goy, i 
menta widely different one, practically, from wh . 
it is in theory, and was intended to be by jts 
framers. So far from entertaining apprehensions 
of the safety of our system by the extension of 
our territory, the belief is confidently entertain, d 
that each new State gives strength and an addition, 
guarantee for the preservation of the Union itsely. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the thirteenth 
article of the treaty of peace, friendship, limits, ang 
settlement, with the Republic of Mexico, and of 
the act of July the twenty-ninth, 1548, claims of 
our citizens which had been * already liquidated 
and decided against the Mexican Republic,’ 
amounting, with the interest thereon, to two mil- 
lion twenty-three thousand eight hundred ang 
thirty-two dollars and fifty-one cents, have been 
liquidated and paid. ‘There remain to be paid of 
these claims, seventy-four thousand one hundred 
and ninety-two dollars and twenty-six cents. 

Congress, at its last session, having made no 
provision for executing the fifteenth article of the 
treaty, by which the United States assume to 
make satisfaction for the * unliquidated claims” of 
our citizens against Mexico, to ‘an amount not 
exceeding three and a quarter millions of dollars,” 
the subject is again recommended to your favorable 
consideration. 

The exchange of ratifications of the tre aty with 
Mexico took place on the thirtieth of May, 184s, 
Within one year after that time, the commissioner 
and surveyor which each Government stipulates 
to appoint, are required to meet ‘‘at the port of 
‘San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said 
‘boundary in its whole course to the mouth of the 
‘Rio Bravo del Norte.’’ It will be seen from this 
provision, that the period within which a com- 
missioner and surveyor of the respective Govern- 
ments are to meet at San Diego, will expire on 
the thirtieth of May, 1849. Congress, at the close 
of its last session, made an appropriation for “the 
expenses of running and marking the boundary 
line’? between the two countries, but did not fix 
the amount of salary which should be paid to the 
commissioner and surveyor to be appointed on the 
part of the United States. It is desirable that the 
amount of compensation which they shall receive 
should be prescribed by law, and not left, as at 
present, to Executive discretion. 

Measures were adopted at the earliest practica- 
ble period to organize the ‘Territorial Govern- 
ment of Oregon,” as authorized by the act of the 
fourteenth of August last. The Governor and 
Marshal of the Territory, accompanied by a small 
military escort, left the frontier of Missouri in 
September last, and took the southern route, by 
the way of Santa Fé and the river Gila, to Cali- 
fornia, with the intention of proceeding thence in 
one of our vessels of war to their destination, The 
Governor was fully advised of the great import- 
ance of his early arrival in the country, and it is 
confidently believed he may reach Oregon in the 
latter part of the present month, or early in the 
next. The other officers for the Territory have 
proceeded by sea. 5 

In the month of May last, I communicated in- 
formation to Congress that an Indian war had 
broken out in Oregon, and recommended that au- 
thority be given to raise an adequate number of 
volunteers, to proceed, without delay, to the as- 
sigtance of our fellow-citizens in that Territory. 
The authority to raise such a force not having been 
granted by Congress, as soon as their services could 
be dispensed with in Mexico, orders were issued 
to the regiment of mounted riflemen to proceed to 
Jefferson Barracks, in Missouri, and to prepare to 
march to Oregon as soon as the necessary provis- 
ion could be made. Shortly before it was ready 
to march, it was arrested by the provision of the 
act passed by Congress on the last day of the last 
session, which directed that all the non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates of that 
regiment, who had been in service in Mexico, 


| should, upon their application, be entitled to be 


| discharged. 


The effect of this provision was to 
disband the rank and file of the regiment; and be- 


| fore their places could be filled by recruits, the 
| season had so far advanced that it was impracti- 


cable for it to proceed until the opening of the next 
spring. ' 
In the month of October last, the accompanying 
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communication was received from the Governor of 
she temporary government of Oregon, giving in- 
formation of the continuance of the Indian dis- 
rurbances, and of the destitution and defenceless 
condition of the inhabitants. Orders were imme- 
diately transmitted to the commander of our squad- 
ron in the Pacific, to despatch to their assistance 
a part of the naval forces on that station, to fur- 
=i h them with av.ns and ammunition, and to con- 
tinue to give them such aid and protection as the 
navy could afford, until the army could reach the 
country. 7 ; 

It isthe policy of humanity, and one which has 
always been pursued by the United States, to cul- 
tivate the good will of the aboriginal tribes of this 
continent, and to restrain them from making war, 
and indulging in excesses, by mild means, rather 
than by force. That this could have been done 
with the tribes in Oregon, had that Territory been 
brought under the government of our laws at an 
earlier period, and had suitable measures been 
adopted by Congress, such as now exist In our 
intercourse with the other Indian tribes within our 
limits, cannot be doubted. Indeed, the immediate 


and only cause of the existing hostility of the In- | 


dians of Oregon is represented to have been, the 


long delay of the United States in making to them | 


some trifling compensation, in such articles as 
they wanted, for the country now occupied by our 
emigrants, which the Indians claimed, and over 
which they formerly roamed. 
had been promised to them by the temporary gov- 
ernment established in Oregon, but its fulfillment 


had been postponed from time to time, for nearly || 


two years, Whilst those who made it had been 
anxiously waiting for Congress to establish a ter- 
ritorial government over the country. The Indians 
became at length distrustful of their good faith, 
and soughtredress by plunder and massacre, which 
finally led to the present difficulties. A few thou- 
sund dollars in suitable presents, as a compensation 


for the country which had been taken possession | 


of by ourcitizens, would have satisfied the Indians, 
and have prevented the war. A small amount prop- 
erly distributed, it is confidently believed, would 


soon restore quiet. In this Indian war, our fellow- |! 
citizens of Oregon have been compelled to take | 
the field in their own defence, have performed | 
valuable military services, and been subjected to | 


expenses which have fallen heavily upon them. 
Justice demands that provision should be made by 
Congress to compensate them for their services, 
and to refund to them the necessary expenses which 
they have incurred. 

I repeat the recommendation heretofore made to 


Congress, that provision be made for the appoint- | 


ment of a suitable number of Indian agents to re- 
side among the tribes of Oregon, and that a small 


sum be appropriated to enable these agents to cul- | 


tivate friendly relations with them. If this be done, 


the presence of a small military force will be all | 


that is necessary to keep them in check, and pre- 
serve peace. 


| recommend that similar provision be made as | 


regards the tribes inhabiting northern Texas, New 
Mexico, California, and the extensive region lying 
between our settlements in Missouri and these pos- 
sessions, as the most effective means of preserving 
peace upon our borders, and within the recently- 
acquired territories. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will present in 
his annual report a highly satisfactory statement 
of the condition of the finances. 


The imports for the fiscal year ending on the | 
thirtieth of June last were of the value of one hun- | 


dred and fifty-four million nine hundred and sev- 
enty-seven thousand eight hundred and seventy-six 
dollars; of which the amount exported was twenty- 
one million one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 


and ten dollars, leaving one hundred and thirty- | 


three million eight hundred and forty-nine thousand 


eight hundred and sixty-six dollars in the country 
for domestic use. 


The value of the exports for the same period was | 


one hundred and fifty-four million thirty-two thou- 


sand one hundred and thirty-one dollars, consist- | 
ing of domestic productions amounting to one | 


hundred and thirty-two million nine hundred and 
four thousand one hundred and twenty-one dollars, 
and twenty-one million one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand and ten dollars of foreign articles. 
The receipts into the treasury for the same 
period, exclusive of loans, amounted to thirty-five 
million four hundred and thirty-six thousand seven 





This compensation | 


hundred and fifty dollars and fifty-nine cents; of 
which there was derived from customs thirty-one 
million seven hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
and seventy dollars and ninety-six cents; from 
sales of public lands, three million three hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and forty- 
two dollars and fifty-six cents; and from miscel- 
laneous and incidental sources, three hundred and 
fifty-one thousand and thirty-seven dollars and 
seven cents. ‘ 

It will be perceived that the revenue from cus- 
toms for the last fiscal year exceeded by seven 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand and seventy dol- 
lars and ninety-six cents the estimate of the See- 
retary of the Treasury in his last annual report ; 
and that the aggregate receipts during the same 
period from customs, lands, and miscellaneous 
sources, also exceeded the estimate by the sum of 
five hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars and fifty-nine cents—indicating, 
however, a very near approach in the estimate to 
the actual result. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year ending 
on the thirtieth of June Jast, including those for 
the war, and exclusive of payments of principal 
and interest for the public debt, were forty-two 
million eight hundred and eleven thousand nine 
hundred and seventy dollars and three cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts into the treas- 
| ury for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of 
| June, 1849, including the balance in the treasury 
on the first of July last, willamount to the sum of 
fifty-seven million forty-eight thousand nine hun- 
| dred and sixty-nine dollars and ninety cents; of 
| which thirty-two millions of dollars, it is estima- 
' ted, will be derived from customs; three millions 

of dollars from the sales of the public lands; and 


. - } 
. one million two hundred thousand dollars from 


miscellaneous and incidental sources, including the 
| premium upon the loan, and the amount paid and 
to be paid into the treasury on account of military 


; contributions in Mexico, and the saies of arms | 


and vessels and other public preperty rendered | 


unnecessary for the use of the Government by the 
| termination of the war; and twenty million six 
hundred and ninety-five thousand four hundred 
and thirty-five dollars and thirty cents from loans 
already negotiated including treasury notes funded, 
| which, together with the balance in the treasury on 
the firstof July last, make the sum estimated. 
| The expenditures for the same period, including 
| the necessary payment on account of the principal 
and interest of the public debt, and the principal 
and interest of the first instalment due to Mexico 
on the thirtieth of May next, and other expendi- 
tures growing out of the war, to be paid during 
the present year, will amount, including the reim- 
| bursement of treasury notes, to the sum of fifty- 
four million one hundred and ninety-five thousand 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars and six 
cents; leaving an estimated balance in the treasury 
on the first of July, 1849, of two million eight 
| hundred and fifty-three thousand six hundred and 
| ninety-four dollars and eighty-four cents. 
The Secretary of the Treasury will present, as 
| required by law, the estimate of the receipts and 
expenditures for the next fiscal year. The ex- 
| penditures as estimated for that year are thirty- 
three million two hundred and thirteen thousand 
one hundred and fifty-two dollars and seventy- 
| three cents, including three million seven hundred 
| and ninety-nine thousand one hundred and two 
\| dollars and eighteen cents for the interest on the 
public debt, and three million five hundred and 
forty thousand dollars for the principal and inter- 
est due to Mexico on the thirtieth of May, 1850, 
leaving the sum of twenty-five million eight hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand and fifty dollars 
and thirty-five cents; which, it is believed, will be 
ample for the ordinary peace expenditures. 

The operations of the tariff act of 1846 have 
been such during the past year as fully to meet 
| the public expectation, and to confirm the opinion 
|, heretofore expressed of the wisdom of the change 
| in our revenue system which was effected by it. 

The receipts under it into the treasury for the first 
fiscal year after its enactment exceeded by the sum 
| of ‘five million forty-four thousand four hundred 
and three dollars and nine cents the amount col- 
lected during the last fiscal year under the tariff 
act of 1842, ending the thirtieth of June, 1846. 
The total revenue realized from the commence- 


ment of its operation, on the first of December, | 


'| 1846, until the close of the last quarter, on the 
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thirtieth of September last, being twenty-two 
months, was fifty-six million six hundred and 
fifty-four thousand five hundred and sixty-three 
dollars and seventy-nine cents—being a much 
larger sum than was ever before received from 
duties during any equal period under the tariff acta 
of 1824, 1828, 183%, and 1842. Whilst by the 
repeal of highly protective and prohibitory duties 
the revenue has been increased, the taxes on the 
people have been diminished. ‘They have been 
relieved from the heavy amounts with which they 
were burdened under former laws in the form of 
increased prices or bounties paid to favored classes 
and pursuits. 

The predictions which were made, that the tariff 
act of 1846 would reduce the amount of revenue 
below that collected under the act of I8i2, and 
would prostrate the business and destroy tie pros- 
perity of the country, have not been verified. 
With an increased and increasing revenue, the 
finances are in a highly flourishing condition. Ag- 
riculture, commerce, and naviration, are prosper- 
ous; the prices of manufactured fabrics, aa of 


| other products, are much less pee affected 


than was to have been anticipated, from the unpre- 
cedented revulsions which, during the last and the 
present year, havé overwhelmed the industry, and 
paralyzed the credit and commerce of so many 
great and enlightened nations af Europe. 

Severe commercial revulsions abroad have al- 
ways heretofore operated to depress, and often to 
affect disastrously, almost every branch of Amer- 
ican industry. The temporary depression of a 


| portion of our manufacturing interests is the effect 


of foreign causes, and is far less severe than has 
prevailed on all former similar oceasions. 
It is believed that, looking to the great aggre- 


, gate of all our interests, the whole country was 


never more prosperous than at the present period, 
and never more rapidly advancing in wealth and 
population. Neither the foreign war in which we 
have been involved, nor the loans which have ab- 
sorbed so large a portion of our capital, nor the 
commercial revulsion in Great Britain in 1847, nor 
the paralysis of credit and commerce throughout 
Europe in 1848, have affected injuriously to any 
considerable extent any of the great interests of 
the country, or arrested our onward march to 
rreatness, wealth, and power. 

~ Had the disturbances in Europe not occurred, 


| our commerce would undoubtedly have been still 


| the national wealth and public prosperity. 


more extended, and would have added still more to 
Sut 
notwithstanding these disturbances, the operations 
of the revenue system established by the tariff act 
of 1846 have been so generally beneficial to the 
Government and the business of the country, that 
no change in its provisions is demanded by a wise 
public policy, and none is recommended, 

The operations of the constitutional treasury 
established by the act of the sixth of August, 1846, 
in the receipt, custody, and disbursement of the 
public money, have continued to be successful. 
Under the system the public finances have been car- 
ried through a foreign war, involving the necessity 
of loansand extraordinary expenditures, and requir- 
ing distant transfers and disbursements, without 
embarrassment, and no loss has occurred of any 
of the public money deposited under its provisions, 


| Whilst it has proved to be safe and useful to the 


Government, its effects have been most beneficial 
upon the business of the country. It has tended 
powerfully to secure an exemption from that in- 
flation and fluctuation of the paper currency, so 
injurious to domestic industry, and rendering so 


/ uncertain the rewards of labor, and it is believed 


has largely contributed to preserve the whole coun- 
try from a serious commercial revulsion, such as 
often occurred under the bank deposite system. 
In the year 1847 there was a revulsion in the busi- 
ness of Great Britain of greatextent and intensity, 
which was followed by failures in that kingdom 
unprecedented in number and amount of losses. 
This is believed to be the first instance when such 
disastrous bankruptcies, occurring in a country 
with which we have such extensive commerce, 
produced little or noinjurious effect upon our trade 
or currency. We remained but little affected in 
our money market, and our business and industry 
were still prosperous and progressive. 

During the present year, nearly the whole con- 
tinent of Europe has been convulsed by civil war 
and revolutions, attended by numerous bankrupt- 
cies, by an unprecedented fall in their public 
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securities, and an almost universal paralysis of 
commerce and industry; and yet, although our 
trade and the prices of our products must have 
been unfavorably affected by 
causes, we have escaped a revulsion, our money 


somewhat these 


market 1s comparatively easy, and public and 
private credit have advanced and improved. 
t ia confident, eved that we hav heen 
“ saved from their eflect by the lutary operation 
+ of the constitutional treasury. It is certain, thatif 
& the twenty-four millions of speci imported into 
. the country during the fi il year ending on the 
1h thirtieth of June, 1847, had gone into the banks, 
os as to a ereat extent it must have done, it would, 
e in the absenee of thi ystein, have been made the 
‘ basis of auemented bank paper issues, probably 
ii to an amount not less than sixty or seventy mil- 
A lions of dolla By produ iby, aS an Ine vitable con- 
. sequence of an | lated currency, extravagant 
price rat 1 wild speculation, which 
must | en followed, on the reflux to Europe, 
t} i eding ye ir, of so mu h of that spe ie, by 
the ps ration of the bu f the country, the 
suspension of the banks, and most extensive 
bankruptcies, Occurring, as this would have 
done, ata period when the country was engaged 
ia foreign war; when considerable loans of spe 
f cieé were require d for distant disbursements, and 
when the banks, the fiscal nts of the Govern- 
ment, and the depositories of its money, were 
susp nded, the public credit must have sunk, and 
many millions of do as was the case during 
the “ ir of TS12, m have be sacrificed in dis- 
counts upon loans, and upon the de preci ited paper 
currency which the Government would have been 
compel d to use. 

Under the operations of the constitutional treas- 
ury, not a dollar has been lost by the de pre ciation 
of the currency. ‘The loans required to prosecute 
the war with Mexico were negotiated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury above par, realizing a large 
premium to the Government. ‘The restraining 
cifect of the system upon the tendencies to exces- 
sive paper issues by banks has saved the Govern- 
ment from heavy losses, and thousands of our 
business men from bankruptcy and ruin. The 
wisdom of the system has been tested, by the ex- 
perience of the last two years, and it is the dictate 
of sound policy that it should remain undisturbed. 
The modifications in some of the details of this 
measure, volving none of its essential principles, 
heretofore recommended, are again presented for 
your favorable consideration. ; 

In my message of the sixth of July last, trans- 
mittine to Congress the ratified treaty of peace 
with Mexico, | recommended the adoption of 
measures for the speedy payment of the public 
debt. In reiterating that recommendation, I refer 
you to the considerations presented in that mes- 
sage in its support. ‘The public debt, including 
that authorized to be negotiated, in pursuance 
of existing laws, and including treasury notes, 
amounted at that time to sixty-five million seven 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand four hundred 
and fifty dollars and forty-one cents. 

funded stock of t'.2 United States, amounting 
to about half a million of dollars, has been pur- 
chased, as authorized by law, since that period, 
and the public debt has thus been reduced, the 
details of which will be presented in the annual 
re port of the Secretary of the Tre asury. 

lhe estimates of ¢ xpenditures for the next fiscal 
year, submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
wis believed will be ample for all necessary pur- 
poses. If the appropriations made by Congress 
shall not exceed the amount estimated, the means 
in the treasury w be suilicient to defray all the 
expenses of the Government; to pay off the next 
instalment of three millions of dollars to Mexico, 
which will fall due on the thirtieth of May next; 
and still a considerable surplus will remain. which 
should be applied to the further purchase of the 
public stock and reduction of the debt. Should 
enlarged appropriations be made, the necessary 
consequence will be to postpone the payment of 
the debt. ‘Though our debt, as compared with 

ei that of most other nations, is small, it is our true 

it policy, and in harmony with the genius of our 

if instilutions, that we should present to the world 

¢ the rare spectacle of a great republic, possessing 

vast resources and wealth, wholly exempt from 

public indebtedness. ‘This would add still more 

to our strength, and give to usa still more com- 

i manding position among the nations of the earth. 
‘ 
i 
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The public expenditures should be economical, 


and be confined to such necessary objects as are 
clearly within the powers of Congress. All such 
as are not absolutely demanded should be post- 
poned, and the payment of the public debt at the 
earliest practicable period should be a cardinal 
principle of our public policy. 

For the reason assigned in my last annual mes- 
sage, I repeat the recommendation that a branch 
of the mint United States be established at 
the city of New York. The importance of this 
measure is greatly increased by the acquisition of 
the rich mines of the precious metals in New 
Mexico and California, and especially in the latter. 

I repeat the recommendation, heretofore made, 
in favor of the evraduation and reduction of the 
price of such of the public Jands as have been Jong 
offered in the market, and have remained unsold, 
and in favor of extending the rights of preémption 
to actual settlers on the unsurveyed as well as the 
surveyed lands. 4 

The condition and operations of the army, and 
the state of other branches of the public service, 
under the supervision of the War Department, are 
satisfactorily presented in the accompanying report 
of the Secretary of War. 

On the return of peace, our forces were with- 
drawn from Mexico, and the volunteers, and that 
portion of the regular army engaged for the war, 
were disbanded. Orders have been issued for sta- 
tioning the forces of our permanent establishment 
at various positions in our extended country where 
troops may be required. Owing to the remoteness 
of some of these positions, the detachments have 
not yet reached their destination. Notwithstand- 
ing the extension of the limits of our country and 
the forces required in the new territories, it is con- 
fidently believed that our present military estab- 
lishment is sufficient for all exigencies, so long as 
our peaceful relations remain undisturbed. 

Of the amountof military contributions collected 
in Mexico, the sum of seven hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand six hundred and fifty dollars was 
applied towards the payment of the first instal- 
ment due under the treaty with Mexico. The 
further sum of three hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-nine dollars and thirty 
cents has been paid into the treasury, and unex- 
pended balances still remain in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers and those who were engaged in 
the collection of these moneys. After the procla- 
mation of peace, no further disbursements were 
made of any unexpended moneys arising from this 
source. ‘The balances on hand were directed to be 
paid into the treasury, and individual claims on 
the fund will remain unadjusted until Congress 
shall authorize their settlement and j 
These claims are not considerable in number or 
amount. 

I recommend to your favorable consideration the 
suggestions of the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in regard to legislation on this 
subject. 

Gur Indian relations are presented in a most 
favorable view in the report from the War Depart- 
ment. The wisdom of our policy in regard to the 
tribes within our limits, is clearly manifested by 
their improved and rapidly improving condition. 

A most important treaty with the Menomonies 
has been recently negotiated by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in person, by which all their land 
in the State of Wisconsin—being about four mil- 
lions of acres—has been ceded to the United States. 
This treaty will be submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication at an early period of your present session. 

Within the last four years, eight important 
treaties have been negotiated with different Indian 
tribes, and at a cost of one million eight hundred 
and forty-two thousand dollars; Indian lands to 
the amount of more than eighteen million five hun- 
dred thousand acres, have been ceded to the United 
States ; and provision has been made for settling 
in the country west of the Mississippi the tribes 
which occupied this large extent of the public do- 
main. The title to all the Indian lands within the 
several States of our Union, with the exception of 
a few small reservations, is now extinguished, and 


of the 


| a vast region opened for settlement and cultivation. 


The accompanying report of the Secretary of 
the Navy gives a satisfactory exhibit of the oper- 
ations and condition of that branch of the public 
service, 

A number of small vessels, suitable for entering 
the mouths of rivers, were iudiciously purchased 
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during the war, and gave great efficiency to +, 
squadron in the Gulf of Mexico. On the re; 
of peace, when no longer valuable for naval ; 
poses, and liable to constant deterioration, they 
were sold, and the money placed in the treasury~ 

The number of men in the naval service, 4) 
thorized by law during the war, has been redyey 
by discharges below the maximum fixed for the 
peace establishment. Adequate squadrons ay, 
maintained in the several quarters of the glob, 
where experience has shown their services nay 
be most usefully employed; and the naval service 
was never in acondition of higher discipline oy 
greater efficiency. 

I invite attention to the recommendation of tho 
Secretary of the Navy on the subject of the marine 
corps. The reduction of the corps at the end of 
the war, required that four officers of each of the 
three lower grades should be dropped from the 
rolls. A board of officers made the selection; ayq 
those designated were necessarily dismissed, |yt 
without any alleged fault. I concur in opinion 
with the Secretary, that the service would be jy. 
proved by reducing the number of landsmen, and 
increasing the marines. Such a measure would 
justify an increase of the number of officers to the 
extent of the reduction by dismissal, and _ still the 
corps would have fewer officers than a correspond- 
ing number of men in the army. 

The contracts for the transportation of the mail 
in steamships convertible into war-steamers, prom- 
ise to realize all the benefits to our commerce and 
to the navy which were anticipated. The first 
steamer thus secured to the Government was 

_ launched in January, 1847. There are now seven; 
and in another year there will, probably, be not 
less than seventeen afloat. While this great na- 
tional advantage is secured, our social and com- 
mercial intercourse is increased and promoted with 
Germany, Great Britain, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, with all the countries on the west eoast of 
our continent, especially with Oregon and Califor- 
nia, and between the northern and southern sec- 
tions of the United States. Considerable revenue 
may be expected from postages; but the connected 
line from New York to Chagres, and thence across 
the isthmus to Oregon, cannot fail to exert a benefi- 

| cial influence, not now to be estimated, on the in- 
terests of the manufactures, commerce, navigation, 
and currency of the United States. As an important 
part of the system, I recommend to your favorable 
consideration the establishment of the proposed 
line of steamers between New Orleans and Vera 
Cruz. It promises the most happy results in 
cementing friendship between the two Republics, 

| and in extending reciprocal benefits to the trade 

and manufactures of both. 

The report of the Postmaster General will make 
known to you the operations of that department 
for the past year. 

It is gratifying to find the revenues of the de- 
partment, under the rates of postage now estab- 
lished by law, so rapidly increasing. The gross 
amount of postages during the last fiscal year 
amounted to four million three hundred and sev- 
enty-one thousand and seventy-seven dollars, ex- 
ceeding the annual average received for the nine 
years ‘immediately preceding the passage of the 
act of the third of Mareh, 1845, by the sum of six 
thousand four hundred and fifty-three dollars, and 
exceeding the amount received for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, 1847, by the sum of four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand one hundred 
and eighty-four dollars. 

The expenditures for the year, excluding the 
sum of ninety-four thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two dollars, allowed by Congress, at is 
last session, to individual claimants, and including 
the sum of one hundred thousand five hundred 
dollars paid for the services of the line of steamers 
between Bremen and New York, amounted to four 
million one hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five dollars, which is less 
than the annual average for the nine years pre- 
vious to the act of 1845, by three hundred thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-eight dollars. 

The mail routes, on the thirtieth day of June 
last, were one hundred and sixty-three thousand 
two hundred and eight miles in extent—being an 
increase during the last year of nine thousand 
three hundred and ninety miles. The mails were 


transported over them, during the same time, forty- 
| one million twelve thousand five hundred and 
|| seventy-nihe miles; making an increase of trans- 
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tation for the year of two million one hundred 
wd twenty-four thousand six hundred and eighty 
m7 <. whilst the expense was less than that of the 
vious year by four thousand two hundred and 
rty-five dollars. we 
‘The increase in the mail transportation within 

last three years has been five million three 

djred and seventy-eight thousand three hundred 
nd ten miles, whilst the expenses were reduced 
+ or hundred and fifty-six thousand seven hundred 
cod thirty-eight do!lars—making an increase of 
cervice at the rate of fifteen per cent., and a reduc- 
tion in the expenses of more than fifteen per cent. 
" During the past year, there have been employed, 
under contracts with the Post Office Department, 
two ocean steamers in conveying the mails month- 
y between New York and Bremen, and one, since 
October last, performing semi-monthly service be- 
tween Charleston and Havana; and a contract has 
heen made for the transportation of the Pacific 
mails across the isthmus from Chagres to Panama. 
' Under the authority given to the Secretary of 
the Navy, three ocean steamers have been con- 
«tructed and sent to the Pacific, and are expected 
to enter upon the mail service between Panama 
and Oregon, and the intermediate ports, on the 
first January next, and a fourth has been engaged 
hy him for the service between Havana and Cha- 
eres; so that a regular monthly mail line will be 

kept up after that time between the United States 

and our territories on the Pacific. 

Notwithstanding this great increase in the mail 
service, should the revenue continue to increase 
the present year as it did in the last, there will be 
received near four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars more than the expenditures. | 

These considerations have satisfied the Postmas- 
ter General that, with certain modifications of the 
act of 1845, the revenue may be still further in- 
creased, and a reduction of postages made to a 
uniform rate of five cents, without an interference 
with the principle, which has been constantly and 
properly enforced, of making thatdepartment sus- 
tain itself, 

A well-digested cheap postage system is the best 
means of diffusing intelligence among the people, 
and is of so much importance in a country so 
extensive as that of the United States, that I recom- 
mend to your favorable consideration the sugges- 
tions of the Postmaster General for its improve- | 
ment. 

Nothing can retard the onward progress of our 
country, and prevent us from assuming and main- 
taining the first rank among nations, but a disre- 
gard of the experience of the past, and a recurrence 
to an unwise public policy. We have just closed 
a foreign war by an honorable peace—a war ren- | 
dered necessary and unavoidable in vindication of | 
the national rights and honor. The present con- || 
dition of the country is similar in some respects to 
that which existed immediately after the close of 
the war with Great Britain in 1815, and the occa- 
sion is deemed to be a proper one to take a retro- 
spect of the measures of public policy which fol- 
lowed that war. There was at that period of our 
history a departure from our earlier policy. The 
enlargement of the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment by construction, which obtained, was not 
warranted by any just interpretation of the Con- 
sutution. A few years after the close of that war, | 
aseries of measures was adopted which, united and 
combined, constituted what was termed by their 
authors and advocates the ** American system.”’ 

The introduction of the new policy was fora 
time favored by the condition of the country; by 
the heavy debt which had been contracted during 
the war; by the depression of the public credit; by 
the deranged state of the finances and the currency; 
and by the commercial and pecuniary embarrass- 
ment which extensively prevailed. These were 
not the only causes which led to its establishment. 
Phe events of the war with Great Britain, and the 
émbarrassments which had attended its prosecution, 
had left on the minds of many of our statesmen 
the impression that our Government was not 
Strong enough, and that to wield its resources suc- 
cessfully in great emergencies, and especially in 
war, more power should be concentrated in its 
hands. This increased power they did not seek 
to obtain by the legitimate and prescribed mode— 
an amendment of the Constitution—but by con- 
struction. They saw governments in the Old | 
World based upon different orders of society, and | 
So constituted as to throw the whole power of |) 


) 


} 





| which such an 
country, nor perceiving the connection which it 


nations into the hands of a few, who taxed and 
controlled the many without responsibility or 
restraint. In that arrangement they coneeived 
the strength of nations in war consisted. There 
was also something fascinating in the ease, lux- 
ury, and display of the higher orders, who drew 
their wealth from the toil of the laboring millions. 
The authors of the system drew their ideas of 
political economy from what they had witnessed 
in Europe, and particularly in Great Britain. They 
had viewed the enormous wealth concentrated in 
few hands, and had seen the splendor of the over- 
rrown establishments of an aristocracy which was 
upheld by the restrictive policy. They forgot to 
look down upon the poorer classes of the English 
population, upon whose daily and yearly labor the 
great establishments they so much admired were 
sustained and supported. They failed to perceive 
that the scantily-fed and half-clad operatives were 
not only in abject poverty, but were bound in 
chains of oppressive servitude for the benefit of 
favored classes, who were the exclusive objects of 
the care of the government. 

It was not possible to reconstruct society in the 
United States upon the European plan. Here 
there was a written constitution, by which orders 
and titles were not recognized or tolerated. A 
system of measures was therefore devised, calcu- 
lated, if notintended, to withdraw power gradually 
and silently from the States and the mass of the 


people, and by construction to approximate our 


government to the European models, substituting 
an aristocracy of wealth for that of orders and 
titles. 

Without reflecting upon the dissimilarity of our 
institutions, and of the condition of our people and 
those of Europe, they conceived the vain idea of 
building up in the United States a system similar 
to that which they admired abroad. Great Britain 
had a national bank of large capital, in whose 
hands was concentrated the controlling monetary 
and financial power of the nation; an institution 
wielding almost kingly power, and exerting vast 


| influence upon all the operations of trade, and upon 


the policy of the government itself. Great Britain 
had an enormous public debt, and it had become a 
part of her public policy to regard this as a ‘ pub- 
lic blessing.’’ Great Britain had also a restrictive 
policy, which placed fetters and burdens on trade, 
and trammeled the productive industry of the mass 
of the nation. By her combined system of policy, 
the landlords and other property-holders were pro- 
tected and enriched by the enormous taxes which 


| were levied upon the labor of the country for their 


advantage. 

Imitating this foreign policy, the first stop in 
establishing the new system in the United States 
was the creation of a national bank. Not fore- 
seeing the dangerous power and countless evils 
institution might entail on the 


was designed to form between the bank and the 


| other branches of the miscalled ** American sys- 


tem,’ but feeling the embarrassments of the treas- 


| ury, and of the business of the country, consequent 


upon the war, some of our statesmen who had 


| held different and sounder views were induced to 
| yield their scruples, and, indeed, settled convic- 


tions of its unconstitutionality, and to give it their 


| sanction, as an expedient which they vainly hoped 
| might produce relief. 


It was a most unfortunate 
error, as the subsequent history and final catas- 
trophe of that dangerous and corrupt institution 
have abundantly proved. The bank, with its nu- 
merous branches, ramified into the States, soon 
brought many of the active political and commer- 


| cial men in different sections of the country into 
| the relation of debtors to it, and dependants upon 


it for pecuniary favors; thus diffusing throughout 


| the mass of society a great number of individuals 
| of power and influence to give tone to public opin- 


ion, and to act in concert in cases of emergency. 
The corrupt power of such a political engine is no 


_ longer a matter of speculation, having been dis- 


played in numerous instances, but most signally 
in the political struggles of 1832-’3-"4, in opposi- 
tion to the public will represented by a fearless and 
patriotic President. 


But the bank was but one branch of the new 


| system. A public debt of more than one hundred 


and twenty millions of dollars existed; and it is 
not to be disguised that many of the authors of 
the new system did not regard its speedy payment | 
as essential to the public prosperity, but looked | 
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upon its continuance as no national evil W hilst 
the debt existed, it furnished aliment to the national 
bank, and rendered increased taxation necessary 
to the amount of the interest, exceeding seven muil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

This operated in harmony with the next branch 
of the new system, which was a high protective 
tariff. This was to afford bounties to favored 
classes and particular pursuits, at the expense of 
all others. <A proposition to tax the whole people 
for the purpose of enriching a few, was too mon- 
strous to be openly made. The scheme was, 
therefore, veiled under the plausible but delusive 
pretext of a measure to protect “home industry,’ 
and many of our people were, for a time, led to 
believe that a tax which in the main fell upon ta- 
bor, was for the benefit of the laborer whe | aid wt. 
This branch of the system involved a partnership 
between the Government and the favored classe: 
the former receiving the proceeds of the tax im- 
posed on articles imported, and the latter the in- 
creased price of similar articles produced at home, 
caused by such tax. Itis obvious that the portion 
to be received by the favored classes would, as a 
general rule, be increased in proportion to the in- 
crease of the rates of tax imposed, and diminished 
as those rates were reduced to the revenue standard 
required by the wants of the Government. The 
rates required to produce a sufficient revenue for 
the ordinary expenditures of government, for ne- 
cessary purposes, were not likely to give to the 
private partners in this scheme profits sufficient to 
satisfy their cupidity; and hence a variety of expe- 
dients and pretexts were resorted to for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the expenditures, and thereby 
creating a necessity for keeping up a high protect- 
ive tariff. The etfect of this policy was to iter- 
pose artificial restrictions upon the natural course 
of the business and trade of the country, and to 
advance the interests of large capitalists and mo- 
nopolists, at the expense of the great mass of the 
people, who were taxed to increase their wealth. 

Another branch of this system was a compre- 
hensive scheme of internal improvements, capable 
of indefinite enlargement, and sufficient to swallow 
up as many millions annually as could be exacted 
from the foreign commerce of the country. This 
was a convenient and necessary adjunct of the 
protective tariff. It was to be the great absorbent 
of any surplus which might at any time accumu- 
late in the treasury, and of the taxes levied on the 
people, not for necessary revenue purposes, but for 
the avowed object of affording protection to the 
favored classes. 

Auxiliary to the same end, if it was not an 
essential part of the system itself, was the scheme 
which, at a later period, obtained, for distributing 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the States, Other expedients were devised to take 
money out of the treasury, and prevent its coming 
in from any other source than the protective tariff. 


| The authors and supporters of the system were 


the advocates of the largest expenditures, whether 
for necessary or useful purposes or not, because 
the larger the expenditures the greater was the 
pretext for high taxes in the form of protective 
duties. 

These several measures were sustained by pop- 
ular names and plausible arguments, by which 
thousands were deluded. The bank was repre- 
sented to be an indispensable fiscal agent for the 
Government; was to equalize exchanges, and to 
regulate and furnish a sound currency, always and 
everywhere of uniform value. The protective 
tariff wastogiveemployment to “American labor” 
at advanced prices; was to protect *‘ home indus- 
try,”’ and furnish a steady market for the farmer. 
Internal improvements were to bring trade into 
every neighborhood, and enhance the value of 
every man’s property. The distribution of the 
land money was to enrich the States, finish their 
public works, plant schools throughout their bor- 
ders, and relieve them from taxation. But the 
fact, that for every dollar taken out of the treasury 
for these objects a much larger sum was trans- 
ferred from the pockets of the people to the favored 
classes, was carefully concealed, as was also the 
tendency, if not the ultimate design of the system, 
to build up an aristocracy of wealth, to control the 
masses of society, and monopolize the political 
power of the country. , 

The several branches of this system were so 
intimately blended together, that in their operation 
each sustained and strengthened the others. Their 
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joint operation was, to add new burdens of tax- 
auon and to encourage a largely increased and 
wasteful expenditure of public money, It was 
the interest of the bank that the revenue collected 
and the disbursements made by the Government 
should be large, 
the prabtye 


because, being the depository of 
money, the larger the amount, the 


greater would be the bank profits by its use. It 
was the interest of the favored cla s, who were 
enriched by the protective tariff, to have the rates 
of that protection as high as possible; for the 
ligher those rates, the greater would be their ed- 
vantage. It was the interest of the people of all 
those sections and localities who € x pected to be 
benefited by expenditures for internal improve- 
ments, that the amount ¢ tlected should be as 
larze as possible, to the end thatthe sum disbursed 
might also be the larger. The States being the 
beneficiaries in the distribution of the land money, 


had an interest in having the rates of tax imposed 
by the protective tarifl large enough to yield a 

ieient revenue from that source to meet the 
wants of the Government, without disturbing o1 
taking from them the land fund: so that each of 
the branches constituting the system had a com 
mon interest in swelling the public expenditures. 
They had a direct interest 


in mamntaming the pub- 


lic debt unpaid, and Increasing its amount, becaust 
this would produce an annual increased drain upon 
the treasury, to the amount of the interest, and 
render auemented taxes necess uy. The opera- 
tion and necessary eiTect of the whole system 
were, to encoura larve and extravarant exp nd- 
tures, and thereby to increase the public patron- 
age, and maintain a rich and splendid government 


u the expense of “a taxe d and ImMpove ri shed pco- 


lt is manifest that this s heme of enlarged taxa- 


tion and expenditures, had it continued to prevail, 
must soon have converted the Government of the 
Union, intended by its 


end simple confederation of States, united together 


framers to bea plain, « heap, 


for common protection, and charged with a few 
Por iff duties, relating elite ‘ly fo our foreign af- 
fairs, into a consolidated empire, depriving the 
States of their reserved rights, and the people of 
the j t power an | col trol in the a Iministrati mn 
of their Government. In this manner the whole 
form and aracter of the Government would be 
chan red, iwtby anamendment of the Constitulion, 
but by resorting to an unwarrantable and unau- 
thorize 1 « ) struction of that instrument. 

The indireet mode of | vying the taxes ya 
duty on imports, prevents the mass of the people 


from readily perceiving the amount they pay, and 
has enabled the few, who are thus enriched, and 
who seek ta wield the p litical power of ihe coun- 
Were the taxes 
collected by a direct levy upon. the people, as 1s 
the case in the Stat 


trv. to deceive and delude the n. 


Ss, this could not occur. 
nm ; 
he whole system was resisted from its inception 
by many of our ablest statesmen, some of whom 


doubted its constitutionality and its expediency, 


] 


while others believed it was, in all its branches, a 
flayrrant and dangerous infraction of the Constitu- 


hata national bank, a protective tariff, levied 
e the revenue needed, but for protection 
merely, internal improvements, and the distribution 


of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, are 


measures without the warrant of the Constitution, 
would, upon the maturest consideration, seem to be 
clear. [tis remarkable that no one of these meas- 


ures, involving such mome ntous consequences, Is 
authorized by any express 


Constitution. 


rrant of power in the 
No one of them is ** incident to, as 
being necessary and proper for the execution of, 
the specific powers”? granted by the Constitution, 
The authority under which it has been attempted to 
justfy each of them is derived from inferences and 
constructions of the Constitution which its letter 
and its whole object and design do not warrant. 
Is it to be conceived that such immense powers 
would have been left by the framers of the Con- 
stitution to mere inferences and doubtful construc- 
tions? Had it been intended to confer them on the 
Federal Government, it is but reasonable to con- 
clude that it would have been done by plain and 
unequivocal grants. This was not done; but the 
whole structure of which the * Americam system’”’ 
consisted, was reared on no other or better found- 
ation than forced implications and inferences of 
power which its authors assumed might be de- 
duced by construction from the Constitution. 


3ut it has been urged that the National Bank, 
which constituted so essential a branch of this 
combined system of measures, was not a new 
measure, and that its constitutionality had been 
previously sanctioned, because a bank had been 
chartered in 1791, and had received the official 
signature of President Washington. A few facts 
will show the just weight to which this precedent 
should be entitled as bearing upon the question of 
constitutionality. 

Great division of opinion upon the subject exist- 
ed in Congress. It is well known that President 
Washington entertained serious doubts both as to 
the constitutionality and expediency of the meas- 
ure; and while the bill was before him for his official 
approval or disapproval, so great were these doubts, 
that he required ‘the opinion in writing’’ of the 
members of his cabinet to aid him in arriving ata 
decision. His cabinet gave their opinion,and were 
divided upon the subject—General Hamilton being 
in favor of, and Me. Jefferson and Mr. Randolph 
being opposed to the constitutionality and expedi- 
eney of the bank. It is well known, also, that 
President Washington retained the bill from Mon- 
day, the fourteenth, when it was presented to him, 
until Friday, the twenty-fifth of February—being 
the last moment permitted him by the Constitution 
to deliberate, when he finally yielded to it his re- 
luctant assent, and gave it his signature. It is cer- 
tain that as late as the twenty-third of February— 
being the ninth day after the bill was presented to 
him—he had arrived at no satisfactory conclusion; 
for on that day he addressed a note to General 
Hamilton, in which he informs him that * this bill 
‘was presented to me by the joint committee of 
* Congress at 12 0’clock on Monday, the fourteenth 
‘instant;”? and he requested his opinion ‘‘ to what 
‘ precise period, by legal interpretation of the Con- 
‘ stitution, can the President retain it in his posses- 
‘sion, before it becomes a law by the lapse of ten 
‘days.’’ If the proper construction was, that the 
day on which the bill was presented to the Presi- 
dent, and the day on which hisaction was had upon 
it, were both to be counted inclusive, then the time 
allowed him, within which it would be competent 
for him to return it to the House in which it origi- 
nated with his objections, would expire on Thurs- 
day, the twenty-fourth of February. General 
Hamilton on the same day returned an answer, in 
which he states: ‘1 give itas my opinion that you 
‘ have ten days exclusive of that on which the bill 
‘ was delivered to you, and Sundays; hence, in the 
‘ present case, if it is returned on Friday, it will be 
‘in time.’? By this construction, which the Presi- 
dent adopted, he gained another day for delibera- 
tion, and it was not until the twenty-fifth of Pebru- 
ary that he signed the bill; thus affording conclu- 
sive proof that he had at last obtained his own con- 
sent to sign it not without great and almost insu- 
perable difficulty, Additional light has been re- 
cently shed upon the serious doubts which he had 
on the subject, amounting at one time to a convic- 
tion that it was his duty to withhold his approval 
from the bill. This is found among the manuscript 
papers of Mr. Madison, authorized to be purchased 


for the use of the Government by an act of the last | 


session of Congress, and now for the first time 
accessible to the public. From these papers, it ap- 
pears that President Washington, while he yet held 
the bank bill in his hands, actually requested Mr. 
Madison, at that time a member of the House of 
Representatives, to prepare the draught of a veto 
message for him. Mr. Madison, at his request, 
did prepare the draught of such a message, and 
sent itto him on the twenty-first of February, 1791. 
A copy of this original draught, in Mr. Madison’s 
own handwriting, was carefully preserved by him, 
and is among the papers lately purchased by Con- 
It is preceded by a note, written om the 
same sheet, which is also in Mr. Madison’s hand- 
writing, and Is as follows: 

‘* February 2ist, 1791. Copy of a paper made 
‘out and sent to the President at his request, to be 
‘ready in case his judgment should finally decide 
‘against the bill for incorporating’a national bank, 
‘the bill being then before him.”’ 

Among the objections assigned in this paper to 
the bill, and which were submitted for the consid- 
eration of the President, are the following: 

‘*T object to the bill, because it is an essential 
‘principle of the government that powers not del- 
‘egated by the Constitution cannot be rightfully 
‘exercised; because the power proposed by the bill 


eress, 
~ 


‘to be exercised is not expressly delegated, and be- | 





Dec. 5, 


“cause I cannot satisfy myself that it results from 
any express power by fuir and safe rules of j; tag 
‘ pretation.” 

The weight of the precedent of the bank of ] 79) 
and the sanction of the great name of Wash)... 
ton which has been so often invoked in jts « 
port, are greatly weakened by the development , 5 
these facts. The experiment of that bank garic 
fied the country that it ought not to be contin ey 
and at the end of twenty years Congress r¢ fased 
to recharter it. It would have been fortunate 
the country, and saved thousands from bankruptey 
and ruin, had our public men of 1816 resisted a 
temporary pressure of the times upon our finane, 
and pecuniary interests, and refused to charter th; 
second bank. Of this the country became abyy 
dantly satisfied, and at the close of its twenty 
years’ duration, as in the case of the first bank, jt 
also ceased to exist. Under the repeated blows of 
President Jackson, it reeled and fell, and a subsp. 
quent attempt to charter a similar institution was 
arrested by the veto of President Tyler. 

Mr. Madison, in yielding his signature to the 
charter of 1816, did so upon the ground of the re- 
spect due to precedents; and, as he subsequently 
declared, “the Bank of the United States, though, 
on the original question, held to be unconstitution- 
al, received the Executive Signature.”’ 

It is probable that neither the bank of 179], nor 
that of 1816, would have been chartered but for 
the embarrassments of the Government in its 
finances, the derangement of the currency, and 
the pecuniary pressure which existed—the first 
the consequence of the war of the Revolution, and 
the second the consequence of the war of 1s]2. 
Both were resorted to in the delusive hope that 
they would restore public credit, and afford relief 
to the Government, and to the business of the 
country. 

Those of our public men who opposed the 
whole ‘American system,”’ at its commencement, 
and throughout its progress, foresaw and predicted 
that it was fraught with incalculable mischiefs, 
and must result in serious injury to the best inter- 
ests of the country. For a series of years their 
wise counsels were unheeded, and the system was 
established. It was soon apparent that its practi- 
cal operation was unequal and unjust upon differ- 
ent portions of the country, and upon the people 
engaged in different pursuits. All were equally 
entitled to the favor and protection of the Govern- 
ment. It fostered and elevated the money-power, 
and enriched the favored few by taxing labor, and 
at the expense of the many. Its effect was to 
‘‘make the rich richer, and the poor poorer.’’ Its 
tendency was to create distinctions in society based 
on wealth, and to give to the favored classes undue 
control and sway in our Government. It was an 
organized money-power, which resisted the popu- 
lar will, and sought to shape and control the public 
policy. | 

Under the pernicious workings of this combined 
system of measures, the country witnessed alter- 
nate seasons of temporary apparent prosperity; of 
sudden and disastrous commercial revulsions; of 
unprecedented fluetuation of prices, and depres- 
sion of the great interests of agriculture, naviga- 
tion, and commerce; of general pecuniary sutler- 
ing, and of final bankruptey of thousands. After 
a severe struggle of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the system was overthrown. 

The bank has been succeeded by a_ practical 
system of finance, conducted and controlled solely 
by the Government. The constitutional currency 
has been restored; the public credit maintained 
unimpaired, even in a period of foreign war; and 
the whole country has become satisfied that banks, 
national or State, are not necessary as fiscal agents 
of the Government. Revenue duties have taken 
the place of the protective tariff. The distribu- 
tion of the money derived from the sale of the 
public lands has been abandoned, and the corrupt- 
ing system of internal improvements, it is hoped, 
has been effectually checked. J 

It is not doubted, that if this whole train of 
measures designed to take wealth from the many, 
and bestow it upon the few, were to prevail, the 
effect would be to change the entire character of 
the Government. One only danger remains. It is 
the seductions of that branch of the system, which 
consists in internal improvements, holding out, as 
it does, inducements to the people of particular 
sections and localities to embark the Government 
in them without stopping to calculate the inevitable 
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This branch of the system is so 
‘ntimately combined and linked with the others, 
that as Surely as an effect is produced by an ade- 
oyate cause, if it be resuscitated and revived, and 
érmly established, it requires no Sagacity to fore- 
eee that it will necessarily and speedily draw after 
it the reestablishment of a national bank, | the 
revival of a protective tariff, the distribution of the 
land money, and not only the postponement to 
the distant future of the payment of the present 
national debt, but its annual increase. 

| entertain the solemn conviction, that if the 
internal improvement branch of the ** American 
system” be not firmly resisted at this time, the 
whole series of measures composing it will be 
speedily reéstablished, and the country be thrown 
back from its present high state of prosperity, 
which the existing policy has produced, and be 
destined again to witness all the evils, commercial 
revulsions, depression of prices, and pecuniary 
embarrassments, through which we have passed 
during the last twenty-five years. 

To guard against consequences so ruinous, is 
an object of high national importance, involving, 
in my judgment, the continued prosperity of the 
country. 

| have felt it to be an imperative obligation to 
withhold my constitutional sanction from two bills 
which had passed the two Houses of Congress, 
involving the principle of the internal improve- 
ment branch of the *‘ American system,’’ and 
conflicting in their provisions with the views here 
expre ssed. 

This power, conferred upon the President by 
the Constitution, I have on three ogeasions, du- 
ring my administration of the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government, deemed it my duty to 
exercise; and on this last occasion of making to 
Congress an annual communication ** of the state 
of the Union,” it is not deemed inappropriate to 
review the principles and considerations which 
have governed my action. I deem this the more 
necessary, because, after the lapse of nearly sixty 
years since the adoption of the Constitution, the 
propriety of the exercise of this undoubted con- 
stitutional power by the President has for the first 
time been drawn seriously in question by a portion 
of my fellow-citizens, 

The Constitution provides that * every bill which 
‘shall have passed the Llouse of Representatives 
‘and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be 
‘ presented to the President of the United States: if 
‘he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall 
‘return it, with his objections, to that House in 
‘which it shall have originated,who shall enter the 
‘ objections at large on their Journal, and proceed 
‘to reconsider it.”’ 

‘The preservation of the Constitution from infrac- 
tion is the President’s highest duty. He is bound 
to discharge that duty, at whatever hazard of in- 


curring the displeasure of those who may differ | 


with him in opinion. He is bound to discharge it, | 


as well by his obligations to the people who have 
clothed him with his exalted trust, as by his oath 
of office, which he may not disregard. Nor are 
the obligations of the President in any degree les- 
sened by the prevalence of views different from 
his own in one or both houses of Congress. It is 
not alone hasty and inconsiderate legislation that 
he is required to check; but if at ayy time Con- 


gress shall, after apparently full deliberation, re- | 


solve on measures which he deems subversive of 
the Constitution, or of the vital interests of the 
country, itis his solemn duty to stand in the breach 
und resist them. ‘he President is bound to 
approve, or disapprove, every bill which passes 
Congress and is presented to him for his signature. 
The Constitution makes this his duty, and he can- 


not escape it if he would. He has no election. In | 


deciding upon any bill presented to him, he must 
exercise his own best judgment. If he cannot 
approve, the Constitution commands him to return 
the bill to the House in which it originated, with 


his objections; and if he fail to do this within ten | 


days, (Sundays excepted,) it shall become a law 
without his signature. Right or wrong, he may be 
overruled by a vote of two-thirds of each House; 
and, in that event, the bill becomes a law without 
his sanction. If his objections be not thus over- 
ruled, the subject is only postponed, and is re- 
ferred to the States and the people for their con- 
sideration and decision. The President’s power is 


negative merely, and not affirmative. He can 
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withholding his approval of a bill passed by Con- 
gress, is to suffer the remain 
unchanged, and the delay occasioned is only that 
required to enable the States and the people to 
consider and act upon the subject in the election of 
public agents who will carry out their wishes and 
instructions. Any attempt to coerce the President 
to yield his sanction to measures which he cannot 
approve, would be a violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution, palpable and flagrant; and if sue- 
cessful, would break down the independence of 
the executive department, and make the President, 
elected by the people, and clothed by the Constitu- 
tion with power to defend their rights, the 
instrument of a majority of Congress. A sur- 
render, on his part, of the powers with which the 
Constitution has invested his office, would effect 

a practical alteration of that instrument, without 

resorting to the prescribed process of amendment. 

With the motives or considerations which may 
induce Congress to pass any bill, the President 

can have nothing to do. He must presume them 
tobe as pure as his own, and look only to the 
practical effect of their measures when compared 
with the Constitution or the public good. 

But it has been urged by those who object to 
the exercise of this undoubted constitutional pow- 
er, that it assails the representative principle and 
the capacity of the people to govern themselves; 
that there is greater safety in a numerous repre 
sentative body than in the single Executive cre- 
ated by the Constitution, and that the Executive 
veto is a “fone-man power,’ despotic in its char- 
acter. To expose the fallacy of this objection, it 
is only necessary to consider the frame and true 
character of our system. Ours Is not a consoli- 
dated empire, but a confederated Union. The 
States, before the adoption of the Constitution, 
were coérdinate, coequal,and separate independ- 
ent sovereignties, and by its adoption they did 
not lose that character. They clothed the Federal 
Government with certain powers, and reserved all 
others, including their own sovereignty, to them- 
selves. They guarded their own rig its as States 
and the rights of the people, by the very limita- 
tions which they incorporated into the Federal 
Constitution, whereby the different departments 
of the General Governmeni were checks upon 
each other. That the majority should govern, is 
a general principle, controverted by none; but 
they must govern according to the Constitution, 
and not according to an undefined and unrestrained 
discretion, whereby they may oppress the mi- 
nority. 

The people of the United States are not blind to 
the fact that they may be temporarily misled, and 
that their representatives, legislative and execu- 
tive, may be mistaken or influenced in their action 
by improper motives. They have therefore in- 
terposed between themselves and the laws which 
may be passed by their public agents, various repre- 
sentations, such as Assemblies, Senates, and Gov- 
ernors in their several States; a House of Repre- 
sentatives, a Senate, and a Presidentof the United 
States. The people can by their own direct agency 
make no law: nor can the House of Representa- 
tives immediately elected by them; nor can the 
Senate; nor can both together, without the con- 
currence of the President, or a vote of two-thirds 
of both Houses. 

Happily for themselves, the people, in framing 
our admirable system of government, were con- 
scious Of the infirmities of their representatives; 
and, in delegating to them the power of legislation, 
they have fenced them around with checks, to 
guard against the effects of hasty action, of error, 
of combination, and of possiblecorruption. Error, 
selfishness, and faction have often sought to rend 


existing laws ta 


mere 


asunder this web of checks, and subject the Gov- | 


ernment to the control of fanatic and sinister in- 
fluences; but these efforts have only satisfied the 
people of the wisdom of the checks which they 

| have imposed, and of the necessity of preserving 
them unimpaired. 

The true theory of our system is not to govern 
by the acts or decrees of any one set of represent- 
atives. The Constitution interposes checks upon 
all branches of the Government, in order to give 
time for error to be corrected, and delusion to pass 
away; but if the people settle down into a firm 
conviction different from that of their representa- 
tives, they give effect to their opinions by chan- 
ging their’ public servants. The checks which the 


enact no law ‘The only effect, therefore, of his || people imposed on their public servants in the 








I} 


adoption of the Constitution, are the best evidence 


of their capacity for self-government. They know 
thatthe men whom they elect to public 

are of like infirmities and passions with themselves, 
and not to be trusted without being restricted by 
coérdinate authorities and constitutional limita- 
tions. Who that has witnessed the legislation of 
Congress for the last thirty years will say that he 
knows of no instance in which measures not de- 
manded by the public rood, have been carried? 
Who will deny that, in the State governments, by 
combinations of individuals and sections, in dero 
ration of the general interest, banks have been 
chartered, systems of internal improvement adopt- 
ed, and de bts entailed upon the people, repressing 
their growth, and impairing their energies for 
years tocomer 

~ After so much experience, it cannot be said that 
absolute unchecked power is safe in the hands of 
any one set of re presentatives, or that the capacity 
of the people for self-government, which is admuit- 
ted in its broadest extent, is a conclusive argu- 
ment to prove the prudence, wisdom, and integrity 
of their representatives. 

The people, by the Constitution, have com- 
manded the President, as much as they | com- 
manded the legislative branch of the Government, 
to execute their will. They have said to him in 
the Constitution, which they require he shall take 
a solemn oath to support, that if Congress pass 
any bill which he cannot approve, ** he shall return 
it to the House in which it originated, with his 
In withholding from it his approval 
and signature, he is executing the will of the 
people constitutionally expressed, as much as the 
Congress that passed it. No billis presumed to 
be in accordance with the popular wall until it 
shall have passed through all the branches of the 
Government required by the Constitution to make 
italaw. <A bill which passes the House of Rep- 
resentatives may be rejected by the Senate; and so 
n bill passed by the Senate may be rejected by 
the House. In each case the respective Llouses 
exercise the veto power on the other. 

Congress, and each House of Congress, hold 
under the Constitution a cheek upon the President, 
and he, by the power of the qual fied veto, a check 
upon Congress. When the President recommends 
measures to Congress, he avows, in the most 
solemn form, his opinions, gives his voice in their 
favor, and pledges himself in advance to approve 
them if passed by Congress. If he acts without 
due consideration, or has been influenced by im- 
proper or corrupt motives—or if from any other 
cause Congress, or either House of Congress, shall 
differ with him in opinion, they exercise lieir veto 
upon his recommendations, and reject them; and 
there is no appeal from their decision, but to the 
people at the ballot-box. These are proper checks 
the Executive, wisely interpesed by the 
Constitution. None will be found to object to 
them, or to wish them removed. It is equally 
important that the constitutional checks of the 
executive upon the legislative branch should be 
preserved. 

If it be said that the 
popular branch of Congress are chosen directly by 
the people, it is answered, the people elect the 
President. If both Houses represent the States 
and the people, so does the President. ‘The Presi- 
dent represents in the executive department the 
whole people of the United States, as each member 

| of the legislative department represents portions of 
them. 

The doctrine of restriction upon legislative and 
executive power, while a well settled public opin- 
ion is enabled within a reasonable time to accom- 
| plish its ends, has made our country what it is, 

and has opened to us a careey of glory and happi- 
|| ness to which allother nations have been strangers. 
| In the exercise of the power of the veto, the 
| President is responsible not only to an‘enlightened 
| public opinion, but to the people of the w hole 

Union, who elected him, as the representatives in 

the legislative branches, who differ with him in 

opinion, are responsible to the people of particular 

States, or districts, who compose their respective 

constituencies. To deny to the President the exer- 
| cise of this power, would be to repeal that provis- 

ion of the Constitution which confers it upon him. 

To charge that its exercise unduly contrels the 

legislative will, is to complain of the Constitution 

itself, , ; ‘ 
‘| If the Presidential veto be objected to upon the 
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ground that it checks and thwarts the public will, 
upon the same principle the « quality of represent- 
ation of the States in the Senate should be stricken 
out of the Constitution. The vote of a Senator 
from Delaware has equal weight in deciding upon 
the most important measures with the vote of a 
Senator from New York; and yet the one repre- 
nents a State cont Lining, aceording to the existing 
apport nment of rey resentatives in the Hlouse of 
Representatives, but one thirty-fourth part of the 
population of the other. By the consutuuional 
composition of the Senate, a majority of that body 
from the smaller States represent less than one- 
fourth of the There are 
thirty States; and, under the existing apportion- 
there are two hundred 
in the House of Representa- 


people of the Union. 


ment of representatives 
and thirty members 
lives. Sixteen of the smaller States are repre- 
rented in that Hlouse by but fifty members; and 
yet the Senators from these States constitute a 
majority of the Senate. So that the President 
may recommend a measure to Congress, and it 
may receive the sanction and approval of more 
than three-fourths of the House of Re presentatives, 
und of all the Senators from the lurge States, con- 
taining more than three-fourths of the whole pop- 
ulation of the United States; and yet the measure 
may be defeated by the votes of the Senators from 
the smaller States. None, it is presumed, can be 
found ready to change the organization of the Sen- 
ate on this account, or to strike that body practi- 
eally out of existence, by requiring that its action 
shall be conformed to the will of the more numer- 
ous branch. 

Upon the same principle that the veto of the 
Presidentshould be practically abolished, the power 
of the Vice Presideut to give the casting vote upon 
an equal division of the Senate should be abolished 
also. The Vice President exercises the veto power 
as effectually by rejecting a bill by his casting vote, 
as the President does by refusing to approve and 
sign it. ‘This power has been exercised by the 
Vice President in a few instances, the most import- 
antof which wasthe rejection of the billtorecharter 
the Bank of the United States in 181]. It may 
happen that a bill may be passed by a large major- 
ity of the House of Representatives, and may be 
supported by the Senators from the larger States,and 
the Vice President may reject it by giving his vote 
with the Senators from the smaller States; and yet 
none, it is presumed, are prepared to deny to him 
the exercise of this power under the Constitution. 

sutitis,in point of fact, untrue thatan act passed 
by Congress 1s conclusive evidence that it is an 
emanation of the popular will. A majority of the 
whole number elected to each house of Congress 
constitutes a quorum, and a majority of that quo- 
rum is competent to pass laws. It might happen 
that a quorum of the House of Representatives, 
consisting of a single member more than half of 
the whole number elected to that House, might 
pass a bill by a majority of a single vote, and in 
that case a fraction more than one-fourth of the 
people of the United States would be represented 
by those who voted for it. It might happen that 
the same bill might be passed by a majority of one, 
of a quorum of the Senate, composed of Senators 
from the fifleen smaller States, and a single Sena- 
tor from a sixteenth State, and if the Senators 
voting for it happened to be from the eight of the 
smallest of these States, it would be passed by the 
votes of Senators from States having but fourteen 
Representatives in the House of Representatives, 
and containing less than one-stxteenth of the whole 
population of the United States. This extreme 
case is stated to illustrate the fact, that the mere 
passage of a bill by Congress is no conclusive evi- 
dence that those who passed it represent the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, or truly 
reflect their will. If such an extreme case is not 
likely to happen, cases that approximate it are of 
constant occurrence. It is believed that not a sin- 
gle law has been passed since the adoption of the 
Con$titution, upon which all the members elected 
to both Houses have been presentand voted. Many 
of the most important acts which have passed 
Congress have been carried by a close vote in thin 
Houses. Many instances of this might be given. 
Indeed, our experience proves ‘that many of the 
most important acts of Congress are postponed 
to the last days, and often the last hours of a ses- 
sion, When they are disposed of in haste, and by 
Houses but litde exceeding the number necessary 
to form a quorum. 





Besides, in most of the States the members of 
the House of Representatives are chosen by plu- 
ralities, and not by majorities of all the voters in 
their respective districts; and it may happen that 
a majority of that House may be returned by a less 
aggregate vote of the people than that received by 
the minority. 


Ifthe principle insisted on be sound, then the | 


Constitution should be so changed that no bill 
shall become a law unless it is voted for by mem- 


bers representing in each House a majority of the | 
We must re- | 


whole people of the United States. 
model! our whole system, strike down and abolish 
not only the salutary checks lodged in the Execu- 
tive branch, but must strike out and abolish those 
lodged in the Senate also, and thus practically 
invest the whole power of the Government in a 


majority of asingle assembly—a majority uncon- | 


trolled and absolute, and which may become des- 
pouc. ‘To conform to this doctrine of the right of 
majorities to rule, independent of the checks and 
limitations of the Consutution, we must revolu- 
tlonize our whole system. 
the constitutional compact by which the several 


We must destroy | 


States agreed to form a Federal Union, and rush | 


into consolidation, Which must end in monarchy 
or despotism. No one advocates such a propo- 
sition; and yet the doctrine maintained, if carried 
out, must lead to this result, 


One great object of the Constitution, in confer- || 


ring upon the President a qualified negative upon 


the legislation of Congress, was to protect minori- | 
ties from injustice and oppression by majoriues. | 
‘The equality of their representation in the Senate, | 


and the veto power of the President, are the con- 
stituuional guarantees which the smaller States 
have that their rights will be respected. Without 
these guarantees, all their interests would be at the 
mercy of majorities In Congress representing the 
larger States. ‘To the smaller and weaker States, 
therefore, the preservation of this power, and its 
exercise upon proper occasions demanding it, is 
of vital importance. They ratified the Constitu- 


tion, and entered into the Union, securing to them- | 


selves an equal representation with the larger 
States in the Senate; and they agreed to be bound 
by all laws passed by Congress, upon the express 
condition, and none other, that they should be 
approved by the President, or passed, his objec- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, by a vote 
of two-thirds of both Houses. Upon this condi- 
tion, they have a right to insist, as a part of the 
compact to which they gave their assent. 

A bill might be passed by Congress against the 


will of the whole people of a particular State, and | 


against the votes of its Senators and all its Repre- 
sentatives. However prejudicial it might be to 
the interests of such State, it would be bound by 


it if the President shall approve it, or it should be 
passed by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses; | 


butit has a right to demand that the President 
shall exercise his constitutional power, and arrest 
it, if his judgment is against it. If he surrender 
this power, or fail to exercise it ina case where he 
cannot approve, it would make his formal approval 
a mere mockery, and would be itself a violation of 
the Constitution, and the dissenting State would 


become bound by a law which had not been passed | 


according to the sanctions of the Constitution. 
The objection to the exercise of the velo power 
is founded upon an idea respecting the popular 





will, which, if carried out, would annihilate State | 
sovereignty, and substitute for the present Federal | 


Government a consolidation, directed by a sup- 
posed numerical majority. A rev 
Government would be silently effected, and the 
States would be subjected to laws to which they 
had never given their constitutional consent. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is in- 


‘on of the | 


| 






° Dec. d, 


will, and because the exercise of such a powe; 
the court may be regarded as being in conflie: . a 
the capacity of the people to govern themsely,. 
Indeed, there is more reason for striking 4 
power of the court from! the Constitution 4), 
there is that of the qualified veto of the Presid)... 
because the decision of the court is final, and os 
never be reversed, even though both Houses os 


f 


Congress and the President should be unaniy, us 
in opposition to it; whereas the veto of the Pres. 
dent may be overruled by a vote of two-thirdg .¢ 


| both Houses of Congress, or by the people at the 


polls. 

It is obvious that to preserve the system esta). 
lished by the Constitution, each of the codrdingr 
branches ofthe Government—the executive, legis». 
tive, and judicial—must be left in the exercise of jy. 
appropriate powers. Iftheexecutive or the judici, 
branch be deprived of powers conferred upon eithey 
as checks on the legislative, the preponderance of 
the latter will become disproportionate and absor). 
ing, and the others impotent for the accomplis|. 
ment of the great objects for which they wey. 
established. Organized as they are by the Cop. 
stitution, they work together harmoniously fo, 


the public good. If the Executive and the Judiciary 
shall be deprived of the constitutional powers jj). 


| vested in them, and of their due proportions, the 


equilibrium of the system must be destroyed, and 
consolidation, with the most pernicious results, 
must ensue—a consolidation of unchecked, des- 
potic power exercised by majorities of the legisie- 
tive branch. 

The executive, legislative, and judicial, each 
constitutes a separate codrdinate department of the 
Government; and each is independent of the others, 
In the performance of their respective duties under 


| the Constitution, neither can, in its legitimate action, 


control the others. They each act upon their 


| several responsibilities in their respective spheres; 
| but if the doctrines now maintained be correct, the 





| public interests. 


executive must become practically subordinate to 
the legislative, and the judiciary must become sub- 
ordinate to both the legislative and the executive; 
and thus the whole power of the Government would 
be merged in a single department. Whenever, if 
ever, this shall occur, our glorious system of weil- 
regulated self-government willcrumble into ruins— 
to be succeeded, first by anarchy, and finally by 
monarchy or despotism. I am far from believing 
that this doctrine is the sentiment of the American 
people; and during the short period which remains 
in which it will be my duty to administer the Exec- 
utive Department, it will be my aim to maintain 
its independence, and discharge its duties, without 
infringing upon the powers or duties of either of 
the other departments of the Government. | 
The power of the Executive veto was exercised 
by the first and most illustrious of my predeces- 
sors, and by four of his successors who preceded 
me in the administration of the Government, and, 
it is believed, in no instance prejudicially to the 
It has never been, and there is 
but little danger that it ever can be abused. No 


| President will ever desire, unnecessarily, to place 


his opinion in opposition to that of Cons,ress. He 
must always exercise the power reluctantly, and 
only in cases where his convictions make it a mat- 
ter of stern duty, which he cannot escape. Indeed, 


| there is more danger that the President, from the 


repugnance he must always feel to come in collis- 
ion with Congress, may fail to exercise it in cases 
where the preservation of the Constitution from 
infraction, or the public good, may demand it, 
than that he will ever exercise it unnecessarily or 
wantonly. : 
During the period I have administered the Ex- 


| ecutive Department of the Government, great and 
"important questions of public policy, foreign and 


vested with the power to declare, and has declared, | 


acts of Congress passed with the concurrence of 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the 
approval of the President, to be unconstitutional 


and void; and yet none, it is presumed, can be | 
found, who will be disposed to strip this highest | 


judicial tribunal under the Constitution of this 

acknowledged power—a power necessary alike to 

its independence and the rights of individuals. 
For the same reason that the Executive veto 


should, according to the doctrine maintained, be | 


rendered nugatory, and be practically expunged 
from the Constitution, this power of the court 
should also be rendered nugatory and be expunged, 


because it restrains the legislative and executive 


\ 


domestic, have arisen, upon which it was my 
duty to act. It may indeed be truly said that my 
administration ’.as fallen upon eventful times. 

have felt most sensibly the weight of the high 
responsibilities devolved upon me. With no other 


object than the public good, the enduring fame, 


and permanent prosperity of my country, I have 
— the convictions of my own best judgment. 


he impartial arbitrament of enlightened public 
opinion, present and future, will determine how 
far the public policy I have maintained, and the 
measures I have from time to time recommended, 
may have tended to advance or retard the public 
prosperity at home, and to elevate or depress the 
estimate of our national character abroad. 
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honor, and the glory of our beloved country. 


JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasnincton, December 5, 1848. 
Mr. ATHERTON moved that five thousand 
enol s of the message, and two thousand copies of 
the message and accompanying documents, in ad- 
jyion to the usual number, be printed for the use 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BREESE suggested that the importance 
of the document rendered it necessary that itshould 
be cenerally circulated, and he would suggest that 
the order be so modified as to read ten thousand 
of the message and documents. 

Mr. ATHERTON said that the documents 
were voluminous, but as the message without the 
oeuments would be generally circulated through 
newspapers, he was willing to yield to the 
yovgestion of the Senator from Illinois, and to 
modify his motion accordingly. 

The motion, as amended, was then agreed to, 
and the order was passed in the following form : 
Ordered, That ten thousand copies of the message and 


} 
u 
the 
8 


accompanying documents, in addition to the usual number, 


be printed for the use of the Senate. 


The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, December 5, 1848. 

Several other members appeared this day and 
took their seats, viz: 

From the State of Pennsytvanra—David Wil- 
mot and Andrew Stewart. 

From the State of Sourn Carotiwa—Armistead 
Burt and R. Barnwell Rhett. 

rom the State of Grorgia—Alfred Iverson. 


From the State of ‘Tennessee—John H. Cro- | 


zier and William M. Cocke. 
From the State of Marytanp—J.G. Chapman. 
From the State of ILtinors—O. B. Ficklin. 
I'rom the State of lowa—S. Leffler. 


On motion of Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, 

Resolved, That the Clerk cause to be furnished to the 
members of this House, during the present session, such 
papers as they may direct, the expense thereof not to exceed 
the rate of thirty dollars per annum to each member, from 
the commencement Of this session. 

On motion of Mr. HENLEY, 

Resolved, That the standing committees be appointed 
according to the rules and orders of this House. 

NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Notices of motions for leave to introduce bills 
were given as follows, viz: 


By Mr. SAWYER: A bill to legalize the loca- 


| 


tion of certain land warrants at the land office at | 


Defiance, Ohio, and for other purposes. 
By Mr. GOGGIN: A bill to reduce the rates of 


postage on letters and newspapers, to establish | 


uniform postage charges, and to correct abuses of 
the franking privilege. 


Mr. McCLELLAND gave notice of a motion | 


for leave to introduce bills of the following titles : 

A bill making appropriations for the preserva- 
tion, repair, and completion of certain harbor im- 
provements on the northern lakes. 

A bil making appropriation for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors on Lake Michigan, and 
of the St. Clair Flats. 

A bill making an opeenuse of land for the 
construction of a canal around the falls of St. 
Marie, in the State of Michigan. 

By Mr. GREELY: A bill to discourage spec- 
ulation in public lands, and to secure homes 
thereon to actual settlers and cultivators. 

Mr. WENTWORTH, from the Joint Commit- 
tee appointed to wait on the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and inform him that a quorum of the 


two Houses is assembled, and that Congress is | 


ready to receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make, reported that the committee had 
waited on the President of the United States and 
discharged the duties of its appointment, and that 
the President answered that he would make a 
communication in writing to the two Houses at 
twelve o’clock, instant. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

A communication in writing was received from 
the President of the United States, by J. Knox 
Wacker, his Private Secretary; which was read. 

(See Senate report for the message. ] 





‘THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 


tnvoking the blessings of the Almighty upon 
eliberations at your present Important ses- 
my ardent hope is, that in a spirit of harmony 
concord, you may be guided to wise results, 
and such as may redound to the happiness, the 


The Clerk being interrupted in the reading by 
the confusion occasioned by the pages distributing 
printed copies of the message, and by members 
rushing forward to the Clerk’s table for them, 

Mr. STERHENS moved that the further read- 
ing of the message be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER stated that the motion could 
only be received by unanimous consent. 

Objections were made, and the Clerk resumed 
the reading; at a subsequent stage of which, 

Mr. HASKELL renewed the motion to dispense 
with the reading, observing that every member of 
the House had a copy in his hand, and that the 
reading would consume the entire day. 

Mr. VINTON said he believed the reading of 
the President’s message had never been dispensed 
with upon any occasion, and as it would perhaps 
be regarded as disrespectful to the Executive, he 
hoped the Clerk would proceed. 

The SPEAKEK repeated that the reading could 
not be dispensed with except by common consent. 

Objections were again made, and the reading was 
resumed; and having been concluded— 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the message of the President of the United 
States be referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and that fifteen thousand copies, with 
the accompanying documents, be furnished for the use of 
this House. 

Mr. BRODHEAD remarked that the number 
he proposed was the usual number—the number 
printed at the last session of Congress. He did 
not provide in the resolution for the printing of 
any of the messages unaccompanied with the doc- 
uments, because he believed the simple message 
would be in the hands of all their constituents 
before those printed by order of the House could 
reach them. 
were important, and were not so generally pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, moved to amend the 
resolution, by striking out ‘* fifteen thousand,’’ 
and inserting ** ten thousand.’’ 

Mr. CONGER suggested, that under the rules 
of the House, all motions to print extra copies 
must be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER stated his impression that the 
annual message of the President was an exception 
to the general rule. 

Mr. SMITH observed, that during the last 
session, and the preceding session, there had been 
great anxiety felt throughout the country to get 
hold of this document, because it contained in- 
formation in relation to the war of great interest. 
That subject had now lost much of its interest, and 
there was not now the same anxiety felt to obtain 
the message. He was satisfied that 10,000 copies 
would be ample to supply every man in the coun- 
try, who was really desirous of getting this docu- 
ment. 

He understood that a large portion of the docu- 
ments of the last session were not yet printed; and 
judging from the manner in which the public 
printing had been executed recently, they would 
not be able to get 15,000 copies of this document 
by the end of the session, and then, he presumed, 
no gentleman would want them. 

Mr. CONGER read from the law regulating the 
public printing, the third section, which prescribes 
that all motions to print extra copies of any bill, 
paper, or document, in either House, shall be 
referred to the Committee on Printing, to report 
upon the proper number. 

The SPEAKER stated that he had always been 
of the opinion thatthe House of Representatives 
made a great mistake in allowing any other branch 
or the Government to interfere with its own rules 
of proceedings. The Constitution gives each 
House the right to determine its own rules of pro- 
ceedings, and was paramount to any law. There 
was a rule of the House requiring all motions to 
print extra copies of documents, except the Presi- 
dent’s message, to lie on the table one day for 
consideration. Here the President’s message was 
excepted from the general rule, and the Chair was 
under the impression that there was no rule re- 
quiring the question of printing the message to be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The question was taken on the amendment pro- 
posing to reduce the number to 10,000, and was 
decided in the negative: ayes 68, noes 70. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 


\i resolution— 


House adjourn. 


But the accompanying documents | 


13 


Mr. HENLEY said he could not understand from 


his quarter of the Hall, whether a motion had been 
made to 
Printing, or not.; 


refer this motion to the Committee « 


The SPEAKER stated that no such motion had 


been made, 


Mr. HENLEY would make the motion, then. 


That was the law, as read by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Concer.] It required that all 
motions to print extra copies of documents should 
first be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


The SPEAKER stated that the motion was in 


order, but repeated that the Chair was of the opin- 
ion that the Constitution, giving to each House the 
power to determine its own rules of proceedings, 
was superior to a law, 


Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, moved that the 
Lost. 


The question was then taken on so much of the 


resolution as proposed to refer the message, and 
was decided in the affirmative. 


So the President’s message and accompanying 


documents were referred to the Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union. 

The question recurring on Mr. Hexney’s mo 
tion, to refer the proposition to print to the Com- 
mittee on Printing— 

Mr. HENLY remarked that Congress had un- 
dertaken to pass some laws in reference to regula- 
ting the public printing. It was a very important 
question. The printing of the public documents 
involved a very large expenditure. Congress, two 
years ago, after maturely examining the subject, 
had passed a law in order to carry into effect a 
complete system in relation to the public printing, 
and to prevent the extraordinarily and unnecessa- 
rily large numbers of public documents being 
printed without examining into the necessity of 
such printing. Congress had decided, among other 
things, that the motion to print extra copies should 
always first be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing, to examine the necessity and propriety of their 
printing. ‘hat committee had always carefully 
examined the questions referred to them, and had 
never reported in favor of printing unnecessarily 
large numbers. The practice of printing large 
numbers of documents had grown to a most ex- 
traordinary degree of excess. If they had a law, let 
them pay some attention to it; if they were not to 
be governed by it, let them repeal it: but as long 
as the solemn law remained on the statute book 
requiring motions to print extra numbers of pub- 
lic documents to be referred to the Committee on 
Printing before they were acted on by the House, 
let the law be observed. 

He concluded by demanding the yeas and nays 
on the motion to refer. 

The yeas and nays having been refused — 

The resolution was agreed to without a division. 

So fifteen thousand copies of the President's 
message and accompanying documents were or- 
dered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. POLLOCK, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, December 6, 1848. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Department of State, 
containing the report of ‘he Secretary of State, 
made agreeably to law, accompanied by statements 
showing the appropriations and disbursements 
for the service of the Department for the year 


ending 30th June, 1848; which was read, and laid 
on the table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also Iaid before the 
Senate a report of the Treasurer of the United 
States, accompanied by copies of his accounts for 
the third and fourth quarters of the year 1847, 
and the first and second quarters of the year 1548, 
as adjusted by the accounting officers of the De- 
partment; which was laid on the table. 


Mr. PHELPS presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Wiiwuiam Upnam, elected a Senator from the 
State of Vermont for the term of =e from 
the 3d of March next; which were read. 


Mr. PHELPS asked leave to withdraw from 
the files of the Senate the petition and papers of 
Thomas Fillebrown; and leave having been gran- 
ted, they were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, asked and obtained 
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jeave to withdraw from the files of the Senate the 
papers in the case of John Crawford and wife. 
Mr. DICKINSON asked and obtained leave to 


withdraw from the files of the Senate the peuuion 
and papers in the of 8. J. 

Mr. JOHFLNSON, of Louisiana, asked and ob- 
tained leave to withdraw the petition and papers 
in the case of Peter A. 
the Senate. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 


» 
case Bowen. 


Carnes from the 


following joint resolution from = the Iiouse of 
Representative 

R ved, (the Senate concurring.) That two Chaplains, 
of ditlerent denomi be elected by Congress, one by 
each House, to serve g the present session, who shall 
ox nee wee 

Ther tion having been read, considered, and 
avrecd 

Vr. CAMERON moved that the Senate pro- 
cee ! ith tothe election of a Chaplain on their 
part 

Vir. R JOHNSON, I hone not. 

Vir. Tl ALI ae resolution had better lie over 
fora day or two, to give time for a fuller attend 
ance of Senator: 

"The que tron was then put on the motion of Mr. 


EnON, When the following was 

the result: Ayes 16, noes 13 
‘The Cram | ing 
Vir. KING said he 

from Per asyivania 


announced as 
noe quorum, 

about to repeat the question— 
would sugvest to the Senator 


0 to modify his motion as to 


make it for one o’clock this day. This would give 
time for Senators to come tn. 

Mr. CAMERON said he had no objection to 
alter hu motion accordingly. 


ir. DAYTON suggested the propriety of fixing 
} i 
lock to-morrow 


, as the time for proceeding 
to the electio mm. 
Mr. KING replied th he would have had no 


ection to Seer el brut 
which would prooably 


-MOrrow 


for particular reasons 
prevent action on the 


: the election would 


any 

subject t yin Which case 

go over until Monday. 
Mr. DAYTON said he 


proceed to the elec 


would then move to 
tion on Monday, at one o’clock, 
CAMERON intimated that he would pre- 
into the election to-day. 

Mr. HALE inquired w hether the Senate would 
not have the acung Chaplain antl 
Monday. 

‘The question was then again put, and the num- 
bers {ppearing as before no quorum having voted, 

Mr. DAYTON moved that the Senate now ad- 


mou 
J 


er voing 


services of the 





1 
question beng 


motion, the 
Ayes 13, noes 15 


taken on this 


mnounced as follows: 
no quay itn. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 

that there is no quorum pre 
The CHAIR replied that 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Then if there is no quorum, 

I presume no business is in order 
The CHAIR replied that no 

order until a quorum was present. 
On motion of Mr. HALE, 


‘The Senate then adjourned. 


Dol unders'and the Cuair 


sent? 


there was.no quorum. 


business was In 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, December 6, 1848. 


Several other members appeared this day, viz: 
Krom the State of Kenrucky—Mr. Garnett 
Duncan 


From the 
P. Ge ntry. 


State of 


Tennessee—Mr. Meredith 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. BINGHAM gave notice that he should ask 
leave to introduce a bill for a grant of land to aid 
in the completion of the Clinton and Kalamazoo 
canal, in the State of Michigan. 

Also, a bill for the construction of a military 
road from Lansing, the capital of the State of 
Michigan, to Mackinac, in said State. 


Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, moved that 
House do now proceed to the election of a 

Chaplain. Agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced that 
were now in order. 

Mr. POLLOCK nominated Rev. 

Mr. LORD nominated Rev. Mr. Dewey. 

Messrs. Pouttock, Lorp, and Rockweti .. 
Connecticut, were appointe -d tellers. 


The SPEAKER then directed the Clerk to call 
the roll. 


nominations 


Mr. G EY. 


files of 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Which being done— 

The tellers reported that the whole number of 
votes given were 173; necessary to a choice, 57; 
of which— 

tev. Mr. Gurley received ...........+.-156 
Rev. Mr. Dewey........ iii e 
EE OR ok coe ah ou eimai aE 


ee eeeene 


173 
Mr. Gvuruey, having received a majority of the 
whole number of votes given, was declared duly 


elected Chaplain of the House for the present ses- 
sion. 


Mr. WENTWORTH asked leave to offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, Thatthe President of the United States be re- 
{tointorm this House whether he has received any 
moofthe imprisonment or arrest of citizens of the 
ites in the Provinee of Treland by the British au 


que te 
mnformaty 


Umited St 


thoritics: and if so. the causes thercof. And also, if not 
deemed inconsistent with the publie interests, to inform this 
Hionse what steps have been taken for their release; and to 


furnish it with copies of 
in relation to the 


all correspondence that has taken 


place matter. 


Mr. HUDSON objected to the reception of the 
resolution, and to all other business out of order. 

Mr. HAMPTON, of Pennsylvania, asked leave 
to give notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
bill. Objected to, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing messages received at the close of the last 
session of Congress, and which had not been laid 
before the House at that session owing to want of 
time: 

I. A message from the President of the United 
States, assigning his reasons for his approval of 
the bill to establish the Territorial Government of 
Oregon. Laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Il. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting copies of the treasury accounts of the 
United States for the third and fourth quarters of 
the year 1847, and the first and second quarters of 
the year 1548. Laid on the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 

lil. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
stating that it was found impracticable for that 
department to comply with the joint resolution of 
Congress of the 3d March, 1847, prohibiting the 
sale at private entry of certain lands in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Laid on the table. 

IV. A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mittine, in obedience to the 20th section of the act 
of August 26, 1842, and the act making appro- 
priations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
Government for the year 1836, statements show- 
ing what expenditures have been made under the 
authority of that department during the year 1848. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

V. Certain papers from N. P. Trist, Esq., in 
addition to those laid before the House at the last 
Laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. COBB, of Georgia, 
The House adjourned. 


session. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 

ting estimates of additional appropriations required 

for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1849, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1850. 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
November 16, 1848. 

Sin: Agreeably to the joint resolution of Con- 
cress of the 7th January, 1846, I have the honor 
to transmit, for the information of the House of 
Representatives, printed estimates of additional 
appropr iations proposed to be made for the service 
of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1849, 
amounting to.... woe -%35744,903 69 
All of which is on account of the civil 

list, foreign intercourse, and mis- 

cellaneous, including payment to 

be made to Mexico under the 

12th article of the treaty. 

To the estimates is added a state- 
ment showing— 
1e indefinite appropriations for the 
service of the three last quarters of 


eee ewe wnee 


the fiscal year ending the 30th 
June, 1849, made by former acts 


of Congress, of a permanent char- 
amounting to. 


acter, 


soccccccccc s'G,042,481 43 





Dec. 6, 
Viz: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous, including payments 
made of liquidated claims against 
Mexico under the 13th article of 
the treaty, $2,882,019 84. 
Pensions, $213,000. 
Interest, &c., public debt and treas- 
ury notes, $3,285,422 28. 
Reimbursement of treasury notes is- 
sued under the several acts prior 
to act of July 22, 1846, $161,989 31. 
$10,287,335 12 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient serygy:, 
R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
topert C. Wintrnror, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Estimate of Additional Appropriations required for the 
support of Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1849. 
CIVIL LIST, MISCELLANEOUS, AN 
COURSE. 
For salary of the late ear nee (Daniel 
Parker) from January 1, to May 9, 1522, 
$2,900 per annum, being ‘the amount uteied to 
the surplus fund on the 3lst of December, 
SUROE odinleo ait sigs ake as sem slernenw's $856 00 
For contingent expenses of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, to cover a defi- 
ciency in appropriation for parch- 
ment, the increase required to sat- 
isfy military locations being much 
greater than was estimated ...... 
For contingent expenses of the office 
of the Register of the Treasury for 
amount due onan account for print- 
ing and binding blank books for the 
entry of the collectors’ quarterly 
returns of the commerce and navi- 
gation of their several districts... 
For salary of the Secretary to sign 
patents for public lands, per act of 
4th July, 1836, (9 Laws, page 536,) 
omitted to be appropriated last year 
For the salary of the Governor and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs of 


Hon. 


D FOREIGN INTER- 


4,000 00 


975 00 


1,500 00 


Oregon Territory, from 18th Au- 
gust, 1848, to 30th June, 1849, at 


$3,000 per annum, per act 14th Au- 
gust, 1848, page 198 ......ceceee 
For salaries of the Chief Justice and 
two Associate Judges of Oregon 
Territory, at $2,000 each per an- 
num, from 14th August, 1848, to 
30th June, 1849, per same act.... 
For salary of the Secretary of Ore- 
gon Territory, from 14th August, 
1848, to 30th June, 1849, at $1,500 
per annum, per Same acl .....ee- 
For salaries of the District Attorney 
and Marshal of Oregon Territory, 
from 14th August, 1848, to 30th 
June, 1849, at $2 200 each per an- 
num, per same act. 
The Secretary of State estimates, to 
complete the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1849, viz: 
For compensation to the Commis- 
sioner in China, under the act to 
carry into effect certain provisions 
in the treaties between the United 
States and China and the Ottoman 
Porte, &c., of 11th August, 1848, 
page 127... .ceecercoccsceecees 
For compensation to the Consuls of 
the United States at the five ports 
in China, viz: Kwangehow, Amoy, 
Fuchow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, 
UNder SAMO. ACL. 00.00 svcc00se00% 
For outfit of a Chargé d’Affaires to 
the Papal States, per act Ist May, 
1810,page 309.....scecceeeeeees 
For payment to be made under the 
12th article of the treaty with Mex- 
ico of 2d February, 1848, including 
SOLNOGR by c.o.x'0 05.0008 e sinned enn een 


2,608 74 


5,266 29 


1,316 58 


sere ere eee eee 


351 08 


583 33 


2,916 67 


4,500 00 


3,720 00 


3,744,903 69 


SS 
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00 


00 


00 
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57 
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1848. 


‘simated indefinite appropriations which may be re- 


} 


the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1849, made by 
mcs er acts of Congress. 
additional clerks in the offices of the Treasurer 
nan United States and Register of the Treasu- 


of the ae 
ry, per acts 12th October, 1837, and 28th Janu- 
wy, 1847. socccecccscccscccese $8,100 00 


Relief of the several corporate citles 


aa the District of Columbia, per ; 
act May, 1836. Principal...... 60,000 00 
; Interest.....06 35,940 O00 
Two, three, and five per cent. to 
certain States under the several 
acts for their admission into the 
Halad, Giles cdvwscddspacacies - 200000-00 
Repayments for lands erroneously 
cold, per act 12th January, 1825, 20,000 00 
he funding purchase money for lands 
id in the Greensburg district, 


nd 
Louisiana, per act 29th August, 
i... coe nihmenan Siken eineeice 3,000 00 
Payment of horses, &c., lost, per 
act 2d March, 1847.....-0+ee0- 5,000 00 


telief of certain inhabitants of East 
Florida, per act 26th June, 1834, 10,000 00 
refunding duties in certain cases 
where they are unascertained or 
paid under protest, per act 3d 
March, [Sa@siwiexssvs viesioe seca 
A ‘ditional compensation to collect- 
ors and other officers of the cus- 


200,000 00 


toms, per act 2Ist July, 1840.... 3,750 00 
Debentures and other charges, per 

act 16th October, 1837.....++6- 37,500 00 
Marine hespital fund, per act 3d 

May, 1908: cade ove cscs cwrcinies 56,250 00 


Smithsonian Institution, for interest 

on $515,169 due in January, 1849, 

per act 10th August, 1546, page 

1G? oc theReedn hee aed Mareen eeie 15,455 07 
Payment of liquidated claims against 

Mexico under the 13th arucle of 


iid for the service of the three last quarters of 


the treaty, per act 29th July, 1848, 2,098,024 77 | 


Postages on letters, &c., received 
by the executive departments or 
bureaus thereof, and for both 
Houses of Congress, per act 3d 
BRGICNs 301 + 4cch a wanes ¥asKiens 

Revolutionary claims, per act 15th 
May, 1B2B i .ccascnccscogesces 6,000 00 

Revolutionary pensions, per act 7th 
JUNG. Bee sce aaaine ds SecA 

Claims of the State of Virginia, per 
act Sth July, 1892..,... sees 8,000 00 

Unclaimed pensions, per act 23d 


200,000 00 


Ait TES ois kine d050c8 eee 9,000 00 
Certain naval pensions, per act 3d 

Marehs, BOEG wes avv-00s 00:00 cinder 7,500 00 |, 
Certain naval pensions, per act 11th 

Avie aah. SOE isis clsinkis:aisieee es 7,500 00 
Public debt (old) payable at the 

treasury, per act 3d March, 1817 2,000 00 


Interest on the public debt created 
under acts 15th April, 1842, 3d 
March, 1843, 22d July, 1846, 28th 
January, 1847, and 3lst March, 


lNt.c actaeakerncndkcasas eens 


Texas, appeared in their seats \o-day. 


Interest on Mexican indemnity 


175,000 00. 


ete d:c dn steaks dic ada adie cain 7,589 35 | 


Interest on war bounty stock..... 11.500 00 
Interest on treasury notes ........ 488,026 50 
Reimbursement of treasury notes 
issued under acts prior to act 22d 
July, 100G, os sc caetewennaan #6 





$6,542,431 43 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, — 
Register’s Office, November 16, 1848. 
DANIEL GRAHAM, 
Register of the Treasury. 








Treasury DepartMeNT, 
November 16, 1848. 

Sin: Agreeably to the joint ye solution of Con- 
gress of the 7th leauaet, 1846, i have the honor 
to transmit, for the information of the House of 
Representatives, printed estimates of the appropri- 
ations proposed to be made for the fiscal year 
“el 30, 1850, amounting to $24,153,102 92 

iz: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 

miscellaneous, including payment 





161,989 31 | 


| dying moments. | 


to he made to Me xico under I2th 

article of the treaty $7.7 
Army proper ..... 4 ae 
Military Academy... l 
Fortifications, ord- 

DANCE, Goss scucs 1,564,581 00 
Surveys, lighthouses, 


86.662 48 
32,286 00 


70,142 61 


i tia cawes eevee 
Indian Department. . 
Pensions and arrear- 


aves. 


15,700 00 


857,473 45 


467,400 00 


Navalestablishment, 8,858,857 38 


To the estimates are added state- 
ments showing— 

1. The appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June, 1850, 
made by former acts of Con- 
gress of a permanent character, 
AMOUNUNT TOmedcescccccccevvsee SOI DSIZ 52 

Viz: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous.......$869,410 14 

Arming and equip- 


ping militia..... ‘ 200,000 00 
Civilization of In- 
GOO ccic' ae cewwas 10,000 00 


et) 
Interest, &c.; public 
debt and treasury 
NOOR ciccicvitsses 3,199,302:38 


419,000 00 


2. The existing appropriations 
which will be required to be ex- 
pended in the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1850, amount- 
WOU sicaviernees vee Voenee sss” BGR TSS 20 

Viz: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous.... $691,718 29 

Army proper, &c... 1,300,000 00 

ol 572,000 00 

Indian department. . 236,541 00 

Fortifications, &c... 462,278 00 

Naval establishment 500,000 00 


$33,213,152 73 


3. There is also added to the esti- 
mates a statementof the several 
appropriations which will prob- 
ably be carried to the surplus 
fund, amounting to .........++ $3,157,197 03 
Accompanying the estimates are sundry papers 
furnished by the Treasury, War, and Navy De- 
partments, containing reference to acts of Con- 
gress, &c.; on which the estimates are founded. 
J am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Rosert C. Winrurop, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 7, 1848. 
Mr. Boruanp, of Arkansas, and Mr. Rusk, of 


The Journal having been read, 
On motion, it was ordered, that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday. 
DEATH OF DIXON H. LEWIS. 


Mr. KING then rose, and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 
I rise, Mr. President, to call the attention of this 


| honorable body to an afilictive dispensation ef 


Providence, which has deprived the Senate of the 
United States of one of its most esteemed and 
honored members, the country of a talented and 
useful citizen, and the State of Alabama of a vigi- 
lant and faithful representative. 

On the 25th day of October last, and in the 47th 
year of his age, Dixon H. Lewis, a Senator from 
the State of Alabama, breathed his last in the city 


of New York. Although far from his home, he | 


was surrounded by anxious and devoted friends. 
The amiable and affectionate partner of his bosom 
watched over him with that tender care which 
none but woman could bestow; and nothing was 
omitted which, it was believed, could contribute to 
his recovery, whe his sufferings, or soothe his 

is immortal spirit calmly passed 
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away without a strugale, and his lifeless body 
alone remained to his bereaved family and sorrow- 
ing friends. 

‘Then it was, Mr. President, that the Mayor and 
Common Council of the city of New York, actu- 
ated by that liberal spirit which has ever character- 
ized the emporium of our country, desirous of 
showing the high respect in which they held that 
distinguished individual for his many private vir- 
tues and useful public services, asked and obtained 
permission to take upon itself the necessary ar- 
rangements for his funeral. They were of a public 
character, and conducted tn such a manner as could 
not fail to be most gratfying to the family and 
friends of the deceased. # 

Liis body reposes in the beautiful grounds of 
Greenwood, in the identical spot, as Lam informed, 
where he once ¢ xpressed a wish to be interred, 
should it so happen that his earthly career should 
be terminated while in its Vicinity. Providence 
so ordered it; and Lavail myself of this occasion 
to tender to the Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of New York, the gratitude of the State 
of Alabama for the distinguished respect paid to 
the memory of one of her most honored and cher- 
ished sons. 

Mr. Lewis, Mr. President, was a native of the 
State of Georgia. He received his education at 
the College of South Carolina, where, by his so- 
cial qualities, he endeared himself to his asso- 
clates; while his scholastic attainments furnished 
evidence that he was possessed of talents of a supe- 
rior order, and pointed him out as one destined to 
acquire reputauon in whatever pursuit he might 
engage. 

On the completion of his collegiate course, Mr. 
Lewis removed to the Stateof Alabama, became 
a student ina law office, and, by close application, 
soon qualified himself for the bar. He obtained 
a license to practise in the several courts of the 
State. His professional career was short, but he 
had obtained a reputable standing; and had he con- 
tinued to pursue the profession, he must soon have 
become eminent as a lawyer. The inclination, 
however, of Mr. Lewis immediately led him 
to engage in politics. He became a candidate 
for the State Legislature, and the people of the 
county in which he resided elected him with great 
unanimity as one of itsmembers, Although quite 
a young man, he very soon acquired a commanding 
influence with the members of the House in which 
he served, 

Mr. Lewis was what is termed a State-richts 
man, a strict constructionist; and, while a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, rendered himself conspicu- 
ous by an able advocacy of resolutions denying to 
Congress the power to establish a national bank, 
to impose a tariff for protection, or to execute 
works of internal improvement. His opinions 
were in accordance with those of a large majority 
of the people of Alabama; and in the year 1829, 
as I believe, he was elected by the Congressional 
district in which he resided to represent them in 
the Congress of the United States. He continued, 
without intermission, to serve in the House of 
Representatives until the spring of the year 1844, 
commanding, by his talents, firmness, and urban- 
ity, the respect and confidence of its members. 

In 1844 a vacancy was produced in the Senate 
of the United States by my resignation, and Mr. 
Lewis was appointed by the Governor of Ala- 
bama to fill the vacancy. On the meeting of the 
State Legislature, the selection of the Governor 
was approved, and Mr. Lewis was elected, with- 
Out Opposition, for the unexpired term. Again 
was he chosen, at the session of the Legislature of 
the last winter, for the full term of six years. 

Few, Mr. President, very few of the distin- 
guished men of our country have, for so long a 
period, maintained their position in the councils of 
the nation, and have more firmly adhered to the 
frinciples they professed, than my late lamented 
colleague. Most of the Senators present have 
served with him, and to them I can fearlessly ap- 
peal to bear testimony to the high esteem in which 
he was held by his brother Senators, and to the 
zeal and ability with which he discharged the 
various duties which devolved upon him. 

Sut it is not my purpose to pronounce a eulogy 
on the life and public services of Dixon H. Lewis. 
They are known and properly appreciated by his 
countrymen; and nothing which | could say would 
add to his well-earned reputation, or cause his loss 
to be more deeply lamented. He has gone from 


od 


<Tess 
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among us; and the places which knew him shall 
know him no more forever. 


It only remains for me, Mr. President, to sub- 


rit the following resolutions for the adoption of 
the Senate: 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Senate, from a sincere 
d ire Ol shhowtug every mark of re pect due to the tiemory 


of the Hon. Dixon HH. Lewis, deceased, late a member 
thereof, will go into mourning by wearing crape on the lett 
arm for thirty days 


Resolved, unanimously, That, as an additional mark of 
respect tor the memory of the Hon, Dixon HH. Lewts, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


The resolutions being under consideration— 

Mr. DIX said: 

I vise, Mr. President, to second the resolutions 
offered by the honorable Senator from Alabama, 
[Mr. Kane. | 

When the earcer of his lamented colleague was 
suddenly terminated in the city of New York, I 
chanced to be there, and I was the only one of his 
associates on this floor who had the opportunity 
of following him to his final resting-place. It 
seemed to me for this reason that | might appro- 


priately speak of his last tliness; of the honors 


pad to his memory; and, for the satisfaction of 


distant friends, of the spot where his remains 
Of his talents, his patriotism, his public 
services, the kindly feeling which he carried into his 
nitercourse with othe rs, the purity of his private 
character, his stern integrity, and his fidelity to all 
the obligations of life, | need say nothing. On 
this subject the honorable Senator who moved the 
resolutions has left little to be said. But I cannot 
forbear to add, that all my intercourse with him 
in this body strongly impressed me with his liber- 
ulity aus ' 
and his conscientiousness as a legislator. 

Mr. Lewis arrived at New York on the 9th of 
October unwell, though not, as was supposed, 
He accompanied a friend, shortly 
after his arrival, on an excursion through the city, 
and passed nearly an entire day in the examina- 
various objects of interest. On several 
iceeeding days he was out again. But he soon 
became indisposed a second tme; 
from this moment his strength rapidly declined, 
and on the 25th of October his connection with 
the things of earth was dissolved forever. 

The Mayor of the city, on receiving the mourn- 
fal intelleence, called the Common Council to- 
gether, and it was immediately resolved, with one 
, 1 will 
not dwell on the funeral ceremonies performed at 
the City Hall, the words of eloquence spoken 
him, or the extended moving 
throuch streets thronged with the population of 
Suftlice to say, the former Mayors of 
New York, members of Congress, State and city 
authorities, public societies, citizens, all united in 
payin ¥ 
resentatives of a sovereign State in this body, cut 
otf at a distance those by whom these 
tributes of respect otherwise have been 
re ndered. 

‘Thus attended, his remains were consigned to 
the earth, in one of the rural cemeteries, which the 
principal cities of New York and some of the neigh- 
boring States have, within a few years set apart for 
the reception of their dead—places selected for their 
natural beauty, and adorned with all that art could 
devise, or Greenwood, where our 
departed associate les, is one of the most beautiful 
of these rece ptacles for the dead. Itis on Long 
Island, four miles from New York, and contains 
near two hundred acres, covered with forest trees, 
and in its season with luxuriant veyvetation, swell- 
ing into hills and sinking into valleys and dells, 
where all that could offend the eye has given way 
to embellishments in harmony with * the religion 
of the place.’ There is nothing in which the 
spirit of improvement has manifested itself in a 
purer sentiment and taste. Our ancient burying- 
grounds were too often bare and unsheltered fields, 
on which settlement had encroached and robbed 
them of their only fitness—solitude. Sometimes 
they had become unsightly enclosures, in the heart 
of busy towns, with the tide of population sweep- 
ing by, and the noisy conflict of life perpetually 
breaking the silence of the scene. 

Turning from these exposed and neglected re- 
positories to the rural cemeteries, the mind is 
relieved and elevated by the contrast. It was a 
noble conception—w orthy of our endowments and 


repose, 


a gentleman, his uprightness as a man, 


seriously so. 


tion of 


i 
aiterwardas 


accord, to give his remaims a public burial, 


over procession 


the ety. 


the honors due to him as one of the rep- 


from 
would 


taste suvvest. 


attractive in their external aspect than the cities of 
the living. 

Among the surest of our instincts is the desire that 
our own remains, and those of our kindred, may rest 
amid scenes of rural beauty in undisturbed re- 
pose. Nature herself associates quietude and still- 
ness with sleep—whether it be the sleep of life or 
of death. Itis her voice which speaks within us, 
when we ask that our last resting-place may be 
chosen apart from the turbulent haunts of men. It 
is said (with what truth | do not know) that Mr. 
Lewis, when he first visited Greenwood, inti- 
mated a wish, if he should die in the neighborhood, 
that his remains might be deposited there. I have 
before me a letter from one of his most intimate 
friends in New York, who says: * A year ago he 
visited Greenwood, and was enchanted with it. 
He often referred to this visit, and spoke of the 
cemetery as above all others suited to be the last 
resting-place of men. It was, therefore, with 
melancholy pleasure that we selected it for him.”’ 

lt is satisfactory to reflect, that he rests in the 
spot which so often called forth expressions of his 
admiration, and to believe that his own wishes, in 
this respect, could not have been better fulfilled. 


Near the principal entrance into these consecrated | 


grounds, on a slight elevation overlooking some of 
the most varied and beautiful scenery they con- 


tain, reposes all that was mortal of our deceased | 


associate and friend. And if [ might express the 
feeling of the community, by whom his remains 
were given back to the dust, from which they 
came, it would be responsive to his own—that 
they may rest where, in the order of Providence, 
the thread of his life was severed—amonz those 
whose mournful privilege it was to enshrine them 
with the ashes of their own kindred. If this feel- 
ing shall be gratified, his family, his friends, the 
State he represented here, may be assured that he 
will lie among us—not as a stranger, but as one 
of ourselves—children alike of a common Union, 
and heirs of a common prosperity and fame. 

Mr. DICKINSON said: With no ordinary 
emotion, Mr. President, I rise to unite in lament- 
ing the dispensation which has deprived a sover- 
eign State of an able and faithful representative and 
the Senate of a courteous and honorable member; 
and to second with my whole heart the glowing 
and eloquent tribute which has just been paid to 
the memory of a valued friend by his late colleague. 
The deceased was amongst my earliest and most 
intimate acquaintances here. Our seats were ad- 


joining, and we had much opportunity for free and | 
I found him kind, frank, 


friendly conversation. 
and sincere; a ready and able counsellor; firm and 
decided in his opinions, yet yielding and concil- 
latory, and regardful of the opinions and motives 
of those with whom he differed. With an intui- 
tive perception and a mind of uncommon vigor, he 
grasped the most intricate subjects; and, though 
he seldom spoke publicly, he gave evidence in his 
intercourse of the mature strength of the statesman 
and the cultivated taste of the scholar. Though 
he finished his earthly course in a State distant 
from his own, he died at home, for his home was 
the Union. He was surrounded by kind and sym- 
pathizing ‘friends and skillful professional atten- 
dants, and the companion of his joys and sor- 


rows stood by his bedside to smooth his dying | 


pillow and close his eyes in death. He expired in 
a city where his public services and private virtues 
were properly appreciated, and where the public 
authorities did honor to themselves and their State 
by paying becoming respect to his memory. His 
mortal remains were interred at Greenwood, whose 
fadeless verdure aptly illustrates the immortality 
to which his deathless spirit has flown, and where 
we are often admonished, by seats made vacant 
in our midst, we must soon be prepared to follow. 

The resolutions were then agreed to, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 7, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Several other members appeared this day, viz: 
From the State of Virnginta—Mr. Beale. 
l’rom the State of Kenruccy—Mr. Morehead. 
From the State of ILtino1is—Mr. Lincoln. 


From the State of Lovistana—Mr. Thibodeaux. | 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 
Mr. NICOLL gave notice of a motion for leave 


our destinies—to make the cities of the dead more || to introduee a bill of the following title. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 
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A bill to amend an act making appropriations 
for the civil and diplomatic expenses of Governmen, 
for the year ending the 30th day of June, Jx4q 

d - ’ ‘J, 
and for other purposes, approved August 12, Inds 
by declaring that a proviso in said bill limiting the 
fees for taking depositions in certain cases be ey. 
tended to all and every civil cause between any 
varties whatever, and all proceedings in admira\iy 
rrought and to be brought in the circuit and dig. 
trict courts of the United States; and further direer. 
ing that the clerks of said courts furnish to all 
persons desiring to inspect the same during Office 
hours, all alphabetical and other indices of the 
judgment and decrees recorded in said courts, wit). 
out any fee or charge therefor. 

CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS. 

Mr. ASHMUN offered the following resgoly. 
tion: 

Resolved, That in order to secure a more full, impartial 
and prompt publication of the proceedings and debates of 
this House, the Clerk be authorized and directed to enter 
into a contract, to take effect from the beginning of the pres. 
ent session, and to continue until otherwise ordered by this 
House, with the proprietors of the two daily papers in this 
city--the National Intelligencer and Union--for the daily pup. 
lication in each paper of the proceedings and debates of this 
House ; for which the Clerk shall make weekly payment out 
of the contingent fund, at the rate of seven dollars and a hal 
for a column of brevier type: Provided, ‘That the proceedings 
and current debate shall be transterred to the country edj- 
tion of each of said papers, and one copy of each of said 
daily papers shall be furnished to each member during tix 
session of Congress without additional charge. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, inquired 
of the Chair if the resolution was in order ? If not, 


‘he objected to its reception. 


¥* Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, made the same in- 


| quiry and objection, 


Mr. ASHMUN said the resolution was in order 
notwithstanding the objections. He did not un- 
derstand that any rules had been adopted at this 
session—certainly not those of the last session; 
those rules nad been in force only for the last 
session. He understood that a different opinion 
had been entertained in the House, and by the 
Chair, but that he found was an error growing out 
of a misprint of the Journal; for, on looking at 
the original resolution, which was in the handwri- 
ting of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C, 
J. InGERSOLL,] it expressly confined those rules to 
the then session of Congress. He would send the 
original resolution to the Chair, and ask that it be 
read. 

The Cvrerk read the said resolution in manu- 
script of the last session, which adopted the rules 
only for ‘* this session of Congress.” 

The SPEAKER read the printed Journal on 
this point, to sustain the construction which he 
said he had been disposed to place upon the reso- 
lution, and which had been acquiesced in by the 
House, viz: that the resolution kept alive the rules 
of the last session as long as the present Congress 
was in session. The original resolution, however, 
seemed to confine the rules to ** this [the last] ses- 
sion of Congress.’’ Under these circumstances, 
the House was without rules, and the resolution 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts was in order. 

Mr. WENTWORTH raised a point, and made 
an ineffectual effort, under this decision of the 
Speaker, to bring up the resolution which he had 
yesterday asked leave to offer, but which had not 
been received on account of objections made. 

Mr. HARALSON inquired of the Speaker what 
evidence there was that the manuscript resolution 
just read was the resolution adopted by the House? 
It might be the original resolution reported by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and yet not the res- 
olution adopted by the House. 

The SPEAKER replied, that it was taken from 
the files of the Clerk’s office, and the name of the 
mover was appended to it. There was no ques- 
tion but it was the original paper. 

The resolution being thus before the House— 

Mr. ASHMUN said he wished merely to state, 
in reference to this resolution, that it was similar 
in substance to the one which he had introduced 
at the last session of Congress, and which then 
failed, for two reasons: it was then objected to by 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cops,] and 
others, that it was too late in the session, an 
that it ought to be adopted at the commencement 
of the session; and it was also objected to on the 
ground that it would then provide for the publi- 
cation of the revised speeches of members. But 
these objections were now obviated. He had 


stricken from the original resolution the provision 
authorizing members te revise and write out 
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